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IN SEPTEMBER. 


In the soft September evening, beside the 
southern sea, 

While the west wind o’er the uplands was 
blowing fresh and free ; 

While the sunset’s parting glory on the heav- 
ing waters lay, 

Gold flashing into crimson, and paling into 


grey. 


In the soft September evening, with the low 
melodious roar 

Of the ripples as they rose and fell upon the 
shingly shore, 

Blent careless laugh, and call and song, and in 

_ sudden fitful swells, 

Borne on the inland breezes, the clash and 

chime of bells, 


In the soft September evening, one dreamer 
sate alone, 

While the white-tipped wavelets to her feet 
crept over sand and stone ; 

And with ears that heard yet heeded not, fixed 
eyes that did not see, 

Felt the music and the loveliness, that made 
it good to be. 


In the soft September evening, the years went 
rolling back, 

The flowers re-bloomed, the suns re-shone, 
crushed, clouded in their track ; 

Hope reared her head and whispered, love re- 
assumed his reign, 

And in the golden gloaming her lost youth 
lived again. 


In the soft September evening, her fancies, 
frecd at last, 

Wove the fairy webs of joys attained, that 
haloed all the past ; 

The tired heart beat, the pale cheek flushed, 
the sad eyes flashed and filled, 

As to the spell of long ago the dormant mem- 
ories thrilled. 


Through the soft September evening, a dusk 
and shiver crept, 

The sun sank down into the waves, the wild 
winds o’er them swept ; 

As in farewell to its beauty, over dune and 
down they sighed, 

And on the soughing shingle low sobbed the 
ebbing tide. 


Through the soft September evening, her hour 
of dreaming spent, 

Up through the whispering rushes, o’er the 
long grey links she went ; 

For care, and cark, and conflict, and weary 
hours to be, 

Her spirit soothed and strengthened by her 
watch beside the sea. 

All the Year Round. 
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LOST. 


IN other years, when life was gay, 
And I was young and knew not care, 
I took a gem of priceless worth, 
And idly placed it in my hair. 
I marked not when the breezes wild, 
That through my locks did rudely play, 
Unloosed the jewel from my brow ; 
It fell to earth, and there it lay. 


Time drove the roses from my cheek, 
And dimmed the radiance of mine eye, 
And then I thought me of the gem 
That I had cast so lightly by. 
I went to seek it where it fell ; 
And while I searched in vain the place, 
I saw another maiden pass, 
A vision fair of youth and grace. 


And lo! upon her brow of snow, 
I saw my long-lost treasure shine, 
Far far less brilliant than of yore ; 
And yet I knew that it was mine. 
I stretched my hand, and eager cried : 
“Give back, restore what is mine own!” 
She answering said: “ Nay; once ’twas thine ; 
But now ’tis mine, and mine alone! 


“T found the gem thou couldst not prize 
Lying unheeded in the mire ; 
I cleansed it with my love’s pure tears, 
And now ’tis all my heart’s desire.” 
She went her way ; and I was left 
To gaze into a cold blank life, 
Of love and hope alike bereft, 
A cheerless lot of toil and strife. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


NOT TO BE. 


THE rose said, “ Let but this long rain be past, 
And I shall feel my sweetness in the sun, 
And pour its fulness into life at last ;” 
But when the rain was done, 
But when dawn sparkled through unclouded 


air, 
She was not there. 


The lark said, “ Let but winter be away, 
And blossoms come, and light, and I will 


soar, 
And lose the earth, and be the voice of day ;” 
But when the snows were o’er, 
But when spring broke in blueness overhead, 
The lark was dead. 


And myriad roses made the garden glow, 
And skylarks carolled all the summer long — 
What lack of birds to sing and flowers to blow! 
Yet, ah, lost scent, lost song ! 
Poor empty rose, poor lark that never trilled ! 
Dead unfulfilled ! 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
PASCAL AND HIS EDITORS.* 

In the year 1842 a great surprise came 
on the literary circles of Paris. For 
nearly two centuries the name of Blaise 
Pascal had been acknowledged by.univer- 
sal consent to be one of the most eminent 
in the whole range of French literature. 
Short as his life had been, for he sank at 
the early age of thirty-nine, “the fatal age 
of genius,” under the ravages of disease 
brought on by excessive study in his 
youth; and scanty as were the remains 
which he left behind him to attest the 
force and character of his intellect, his 
place among the immortals was uncon- 
tested, and the two small works by which 
his fame is perpetuated — the “ Provincial 
Letters” and the “ Thoughts ” — were 
reckoned among the comparatively few 
modern classics, the loss of which would 
have een an irreparable calamity to the 
world. This high place they owed to a 
combination of qualities too seldom asso- 
ciated in the same work. To originality 
and power of thought they added perfec- 
tion of form and style. It was their au- 
thor’s fortune to stand at the epoch when 
French prose was in transition from its 
early stiffness and uncouth harshness to 
the transparent perspicacity and flexible 
grace of its maturity; the happy epoch, 
as it has been called, when nature and art 
were at a just balance and equipoise with 
each other, and co-operated in the right 
measure to produce consummate works. 
Coming at that period it was the glory of 
Pascal, by the exquisite felicity of his 
style, to bestow on his countrymen a 
model of expression, which for purity, 
clearness, and power of indicating every 


* 1. Pascal. By Principal Tulloch. 
and London, 1878. 

2. Companions for the Devout Life: Lecture I1., 
The Pensées of Blaise Pascal. By the Very Rev. R. 
W. Church. M.A., Dean of St. Paul’s. London, 1875. 

3. Pascal, sein Leben und seine Kiimpfe. Von Dr. 
J. G. Dreydorff. Leipzig, 1870. 

4. Etudes sur Blaise Pascal. Par A. Vinet. 3me 
Edition. Paris, 1876. 

5. Port-Royal. By C. Beard, B.A. Two vols. 
London, 1861. 

6. Penstes, Fragments et Lettres de Blaise Pascal. 
Par M. Prosper Faugére. Two vols. Paris, 1844. 

7. Des Pensées de Pascal; Rapport & 2 Académie 
Francaise sur la nécessité d’une nouvelle édition de 
cet ouvrage. Par M. V. Cousin. Paris, 1843. 
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shade of thought, has never been sur- 
passed, perhaps scarcely ever equalled. 
“T regard Descartes and Pascal,” says 
the eminent critic and philosopher, M. 
Victor Cousin, “as the first two masters 
of the art of writing.” But it was not by 
their style alone that these works of 
Pascal gained the suffrages of the world. 
They were as original in matter as in 
form. The latter of them especially, the 
posthumous “ Thoughts,” although they 
were but fragments arbitrarily arranged by 
his surviving friends, revealed a thinker 
of intense individuality and force, who, 
moving in the loftiest regions of philo- 
sophical and religious speculation, bared 
his heart without reserve, and poured 
forth at white heat the emotions which 
had been stirred in him by an almost 
overpowering sense of the mysteries of 
life. In this union, then, of force with 
beauty, we have the secret of Pascal's 
enduring reputation. Both works have 
achieved a popularity which has proved 
as lasting as it was immediate. Repeat- 
edly edited, annotated, and translated into 
other languages, they have become cos- 
mopolitan, and have won the admiration 
alike of believers and sceptics, of Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics, of philoso- 
phers and men of the world. 

Confining ourselves for the present to 
the “ Thoughts,” and the story of their 
circulation in France, we find that in the 
original form in which they had been pub- 
lished in 1669, seven years after Pascal’s 
death, they were current in numerous 
editions for nearly sixty years, the short 
“Life of Pascal” by his sister, Madame 
Périer, having first appeared in France in 
the edition of 1687, though printed in 
Holland three years earlier. In 1727, 
Colbert, Bishop of Montpellier, and again 
in the following year Father Desmolets, 
of the Oratory, gave to the public several 
new fragments, collected from letters and 
other sources. These additions, with 
some further pieces, were incorporated 
by Condorcet in his edition of 1776, in 
which, unhappily, he took extraordinary 
liberties with Pascal’s text, in toning it 
down to the taste of the free-thinking 
philosophers of the “ Encyclopedia ;” 





and two years later Condorcet’s revision 
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was reissued, with fresh notes, by Vol- 
taire. A year afterwards, in 1779, the 
Abbé Bossut brought out his standard 
edition of Pascal’s complete works in five 
volumes, containing the whole of his 
mathematical and physical pieces. In 
this the “ Thoughts ” appeared under a 
novel arrangement, embracing all the ad- 
ditions that had been successively made 
to the original Port-Royal text, together 
with several pieces never before printed, 
but, unfortunately, without rectifying the 
falsifications introduced into the text by 
Condorcet. Subsequent editions of the 
“ Thoughts ” followed Bossut’s with little 
or no change, down to M. Frantin’s in 
1835, which again adopted a new order of 
arrangement, and suppressed some pas- 
sages relating to the Jesuits ; and what is 
especially to be noticed is, that through- 
out this century and a half of repeated 
publication, during which the book passed 
through the hands of so many editors, 
and was so often a subject of comment 
and eulogy, it continued to be accepted 
without suspicion as an authentic work, 
in which Pascal’s fragmentary ideas and 
reflections were truly given to the world 
in the very words in which he had himself 
expressed them. 

Then came the surprise. As a help 
towards the preparation by the French 
Academy of an historical dictionary of the 
language, M. Cousin had urged on his 
fellow Academicians the importance of 
producing critical editions of some of the 
French classical authors, whose works 
might serve for standards, and had under- 
taken himself to examine whether any 
revision was needed of the current form 
of Pascal’s “ Thoughts.” The result was 
the famous report, named at the head of 
this article, which was presented by him 
to the Academy in 1842, and the effect of 
which may, without exaggeration, be lik- 
ened to the shock produced by a sudden 
and violent explosion. To make the 
matter intelligible, we must briefly premise 
that towards the end of his life Pascal had 
entertained the idea of producing an elabo- 
rate work in defence of Christianity 
against atheists and other sceptics, and 
in conversation with his Jansenist friends 
had roughly sketched out the line he 
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proposed to take. The complete break. 
ing up, however, of his health, which 
speedily followed the forming of this in- 
tention, and the unremitted suffering in 
which the last four years of his life were 
passed, hindered him from doing more 
than jot down from time to time, on loose 
sheets and fragments of paper, sometimes 
even on the backs of old letters, such 
ideas as occurred to his mind while 
brooding over his subject, and seemed 
likely to be useful in the composition of 
his book, should his health ever allow 
him to set himself seriously about it. 
These fragments were of all lengths, from 
a page or two to single sentences, some- 
times left incomplete, sometimes even 
breaking off in the middle of a word: 
occasionally the same idea appeared in 
two or three forms, as it was gradually 
elaborated in his mind. There were 
times when, being unable through infirm- 
ity to hold a pen, he got some chance 
visitor, or even a servant, to write down 
from his dictation the idea which he 
wished to preserve; but at least nine- 
tenths of the papers were traced by his 
own feeble and failing fingers, in a hand- 
writing which not seldom suggests the 
marks that might have been left by the 
legs of an insect crawling over the page, 
and which was rendered still more diffi- 
cult to decipher by frequent abbrevia- 
tions, erasures, interlineations, and addi- 
tions, stuck in anyhow on the margins 
and corners of the paper. The facsimile 
of a page, deeply discolored by time, 
which is appended to M. Cousin’s report, 
presents to the ordinary reader about as 
hopeless an enigma as can be imagined. 
Of these confused and intractable pa- 
pers, which were collected with religious 
care by Pascal’s friends after his death, 
an incomplete copy was made, which is 
still extant, and from this copy the origi- 
nal edition of the “ Thoughts ” was drawn 
up; while the precious autographs them- 
selves were fastened at random on large 
folio sheets of paper, and bound in a vol- 
ume containing altogether four hundred 
and ninety-one pages. This volume 
afterwards became the property of the 
Abbé Périer, Pascal’s nephew, and by 
him was deposited in the library of the 
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Abbey of St. Germain-des-Prés, whence, 
at a later time, it passed to the Biblio- 
théque du Roi. There it was examined 
and collated with the published text by 
M. Cousin, who in his report expresses 
in a lively manner the feelings which took 
possession of him as he pursued his labo- 
rious task. 


It was impossible [he says] to look without 
painful emotion on the great folio book where 
the failing hand of Pascal had traced, during 
the agony of his last four years, the thoughts 
which rose in his mind, and which he deemed 
might be useful to him some day in composing 
the great work that he meditated. He threw 
them in haste on the first scrap of paper that 
came to hand, in few words, and often even in 
half a word. Sometimes he dictated them to 
persons who happened to be present. Pas- 
cal’s writing is full of abbreviations, ill-formed, 
almost undecipherable. It is these little pa- 
pers without order or connection which, col- 
lected and pasted on great sheets of paper, 
compose the manuscript of the “ Thoughts.” 


But M. Cousin had scarcely begun his 
labors, when this first emotion was re- 
placed by astonishment at the discovery 
which soon forced itself upon him. “ You 
would be frightened,” he goes on to say, 
“at the enormous difference, which the 
first glance at the original manuscript 
will show you, between the ‘Thoughts’ 
of Pascal, as they were written with his 
own hand, and all the editions, without 
excepting a single one, not even that of 
1669, published by his family and his 
friends, nor that of 1779, which has be- 
come the model of all the editions that 
every year sees put forth.” He then pro- 
ceeds to give “samples of the alterations 
of all kinds” that he had detected; “ al- 
terations of words, alterations of turns, 
alterations of phrases, suppressions, sub- 
stitutions, additions, arbitrary and absurd 
piecings together, sometimes of a para- 
graph, sometimes of an entire chapter, 
by the help of phrases and paragraphs 
foreign to each other ; and, what is worse, 
decompositions still more arbitrary and 
truly inconceivable of chapters, which in 
Pascal’s manuscript are perfectly con- 
nected in all their parts, and profoundly 
wrought out.” The original Port-Royal 
edition is stigmatized by him as “ com- 
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bining all the faults which ought to have 
been avoided. (1) It omitted a great part 
of the ‘ Thoughts’ contained in the auto- 
graph manuscript, and it omitted pre- 
cisely the most original, those which laid 
bare the soul of Pascal, his desolate scep- 
ticism, his restless and despairing faith. 
(2) It changed sometimes in their sub- 
stance, and weakened almost always in 
their form, the ‘ Thoughts’ which it pre- 
served. (3) It gave a great number of 
‘Thoughts’ which are not in the auto- 
graph manuscript, and which yet bear the 
visible imprint of Pascal's hand, without 
indicating the sources whence they are 
drawn.” “I defy analysis,” he exclaims, 
on reviewing his discoveries, “to invent 
any kind of alteration of the style of a 
great writer, which the style of Pascal 
has not suffered at the hands of Port- 
Royal!” 

The utter untrustworthiness of the re- 
ceived text, however, furnished only half 
the surprise. The world had imagined 
that in the celebrated “ Thoughts ” it pos- 
sessed the outlines of a powerful defence 
of Christianity by a firm believer, in 
whom reason and faith went harmoni- 
ously hand in hand together. Great, 
therefore, was the astonishment when M. 
Cousin, having disinterred Pascal’s au- 
thentic words, proclaimed aloud in the 
most confident tones that Pascal himself 
was a sceptic, a Pyrrhonist, whose reason 
plunged: him into a bottomless abyss of 
doubt, out of which he could discover no 
escape except by a convulsive resolve to 
shut his eyes, and at all hazards believe. 
“The very substance of Pascal’s soul,” 
says the report, “was a universal scepti- 
cism, against which he feund no asylum 
but in a faith voluntarily blind; the diffi- 
eulties which he encountered his reason 
did not surmount, but his will pushed 
aside, and his last, his true, answer is, 
that he wll not have annihilation.” 
“ The ideas of Pascal,” it says in another 
place, “are not a play of his intellect; it 
is the painful travail of his soul: they 
penetrate it, they consume it; it is the 
fiery dart fastened in his side, and he 
soothes his pain in expressing it.” And 
again, “ The man in Pascal does not resign 





himself to the scepticism of the philoso- 
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her; his reason cannot believe, but his 
eart needs to. believe.” To the heart- 

rending scepticism which he thus discov- 

ers in the authentic “Thoughts” M. 

Cousin attributes the extraordinary mu- 

tilation which they underwent at the 

hands of his editors. ‘“ There escape 
from Pascal, in the midst of the fits of 
his convulsive devotion, cries of misery 
and despair which neither Port-Royal, nor 
Desmolets, nor Bossut have dared to re- 
peat.” And taking this view, it was but 
natural for M. Cousin to point out how 
essentially Pascal’s religion, such as he 
conceived it to have been, differed from 
the reasonable, wholesome faith of the 

Church. “His religion is not the Chris- 

tianity of the Arnaulds and Malebranches, 

of the Fénelons and Bossuets, the solid 
and sweet fruit of reason and heart ina 
well-conditioned and wisely cultivated 
soul; it is a bitter fruit, ripened in the 
desolate region of doubt, under the arid 
breath of despair.” 

Such was the tenor of this celebrated 
report, and, proceeding from a philoso- 

her and critic of the very eminent stand- 
ing of M. Cousin, its effect could not fail 
to be immense. The Pascal literature 
was already considerable, and appeared 
to comprise almost everything that could 
be said on its illustrious subject, but un- 
der this fresh impulse it at once entered 
on an enormous extension ; the withered 
stock blossomed anew, and has ever since 
been yielding abundant fruit. The first 

result was the publication, in 1844, by M. 

Prosper Faugére, of an edition of the 

“ Thoughts,” reproducing with the sever- 

est accuracy every decipherable word and 

even half-word of the autograph manu- 
script, which, he says in his preface, “ we 
have read, or rather studied, page by 
page, line by line, syllable b syllable, 
rom the beginning to the end, and with 
the exception of a certain number of 
words, which we have taken care to mark 
as illegible, it has passed entire into our 
edition.” It was a work which severely 
tasked both eye and brain, but he wrought 
at it, he says, not only with patience, but 
with “an indefatigable passion ;" and it 
had its recompense, for, as Principal Tul- 

loch remarks, “ Nothing can deprive M. 

Faugére of the credit of being the first 

editor of a complete and authentic text of 

the ‘ Pensées.”” In some respects, in- 
deed, the work failed to satisfy the more 
fastidious of Pascal’s admirers. The 

grouping of the fragments was after a 

scheme of M. Faugére’s own, founded on 

indications which he imagined himself 
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able to trace in Pascal’s notes; and it 
was objected to as being fanciful, and 
even misleading, as well as novel. Be- 
sides, M. Faugére printed indiscrimi- 
nately everything that was found in the 
medley of the autograph scraps, however 
trivial or crude, or foreign to the projected 
work of which the “ Pensées” were the 
rough outline. Other editors, accord- 
ingly, soon entered the field, claiming a 
liberty, not indeed to alter a single word, 
but to weed and rearrange the text; and 
the fruits of their labors are to be found 
in numerous subsequent editions which 
have continued to pour from the press, 
the chief of which, we believe, are those 
of Havet, 1852; Lahure, 1858; Louandre, 
1866; and Victor Rochet, 1873. 

To the interest excited by M. Cousin’s 
report the students of Pascal owe more 
than a restoration of the authentic text of 
the “Thoughts.” Both he and Faugére 
pushed their researches further, and were 
rewarded by discoveries that have brought 
out the figures of Pascal and his remark- 
able relatives with a clearness which they 
never possessed before, and have enabled 
us to recognize in them something more 
of our own flesh and blood. Of these dis- 
coveries we shall speak presently. What 
made the liveliest stir, however, and gave 
rise to the keenest discussion, was the 
charge of scepticism urged against Pascal, 
as we have already seen, by M. Cousin, 
with “a pen incisive,” to use Sainte- 
Beuve’s phrase, “as a sword of fire.” 
“ All at once,” adds the same writer in 
his vivacious way, “there arose a uni- 
versal conflict; every one rushed into 
print, or at least into speech, for or 
against Pascal.” High as the authority 
of the accuser stood on such subjects, the 
accusation found not a few writers of the 
first rank to challenge its correctness. 
In France Faugére * and Sainte-Beuve t¢ 
entered their protest, and were followed 
by the Abbé Flottes{ and the Abbé 
Maynard,§ and later by Prévost-Paradol.|| 
From France the controversy quickly 
spread to other countries. In Germany 
Neander made a powerful defence of 
Pascal as a Christian philosopher, in two 
lectures delievered before the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin; and 
more recently Pascal’s life and conflicts 
have been treated by Dr. Dreydorff with 


* Pensées, Introd. 

+ Revue des deux Mondes, 1844. 

¢ Etudes sur Pascal, 1346. 

§ Pascal, sa vie et son caractére, 1850. 

|| Etudes sur Jes Moralistes Francais, 1865. 

{ Translated by Dr. Tuiloch in Kitto’s * Journal of 
Sacred Literature,” 1849. 
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truly German industry and thoroughness. 
In Switzerland Pascal found a congenial 
exponent in the eloquent Vinet, the most 
eminent perhaps of the French Protestant 
divines of the present century, and the 
nearest to him in thought, of whose col- 
lected papers and lectures on Pascal the 
third edition is now before us. Our own 
country, to which Pascal had long been 
dear, was, as it might have been expected, 
not slow to add her share to the debate, 
and in proportion to the favor which the 
“ Thoughts” had long enjoyed with the 
religious portion of our community was 
the warmth shown in their defence. Mr. 
Henry Rogers led the way in his well- 
known brilliant essay,* afterwards trans- 
lated into French by M. Faugére, and 
was followed by Mr. (now Principal) 
Tulloch,t who, to use his own words, 
“ventured with the confidence of youth 
to draw from the ‘ Penxsées’ the outlines 
of a Christian philosophy.” At the same 
time the authentic text of the “ Thoughts ” 
was introduced to English readers by Mr. 
Pearce’s translation of Faugére’s edi- 
tion;{ and, in the excellent history of 
Port-Royal by Mr. Beard, which we have 
named at the head of this article, good use 
was made of the recent French authorities, 
and Pascal’s philosophical and religious 
position was indicated with much dis- 
crimination. Lastly, not to extend this 
list of writers, we have Principal Tul- 
loch’s recent monograph on Pascal, the 
ripe fruit of his “long and loving famil- 
iarity ” with the subject, and written with 
the aim of “setting before the English 
reader perhaps a more full and connected 
account of the life and writings of Pascal 
than has yet appeared in our language.” 
Of this little work we have formed a very 
favorable opinion, and it will probably be 
for some time to come the favorite popu- 
lar biography in English of its illustrious 
subject. A marvel of neat and skilful 
compression, it only needs a revision of 
some of its renderings of Pascal’s French 
to be almost perfect in its kind.¢ Within 


* Edinburgh Review, January 1847, on the “Genius 
and Writings of Pascal.”’ 

t British Quarterly Review, Aug. 1850. 

¢ London, 1850. 

§ We feel bound to justify this exception by pro- 
ducing a few samples of inaccurate translation. In the 
** Amulet,”’ p. 91, the soul’s penitent self-accusation of 
having departed from God, ** Je m’en suis séparé’’ (7 
have separated myself from Him), is twice rendered 
“I am separated from Him.” On p. 169, Pascal’s 
saying, ‘*Ceux-la honorent bien la Nature, qui lui ap- 

rennent qu’elle peut parler de tout, et méme de théo- 
ogie ’’ (They Aonor Nature most who teach her that she 
can discourse of everything, even of theology), is turned 
into * They Aumor Nature most who learn from her 


that she can speak dest on all subjects, even on theol- 
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its couple of hundred pages may be found 
everything of importance that is known 
of the author of the “ Provincial Letters” 
and the “ Pensées,” whether as a man or 
a writer; and both his character and his 
remains are treated with an insight and a 
breadth, an affectionate sympathy and 
yet an enlightened discrimination, which 
eave little to be desired. 

Having sketched the story of the re- 
vived interest in Pascal, which has stim- 
ulated so many researches, and set so 
many pens at work in the present genera- 
tion, we propose to use the materials, new 
as well as old, thus gradually accumu- 
lated, taking care to indicate their 
sources, for the purpose of setting before 
our readers as full an account as our 
space will permit of the character, writ- 
ings, and place in literature, of that very 
remarkable man, of whom a recent writer 
in this review has said that “his is the 
greatest name in the French Church— 
some may even think the greatest in 
French literature.” * 

The original and chief authentic source 
of our information respecting the inci- 
dents of Pascal’s life is, of course, the 
simple and affectionate biography written 
shortly after his death by the elder of his 
two sisters, Gilberte, better known as 
Madame Périer, whose husband, who was 
also her cousin, came, like the Pascals, of 
a family connected with the French Par- 
liaments, and was himself counsellor of 
the court of Aides, at Clermont, in Au- 
vergne. She had her full share in the 
intellectual power, the beauty, and the 
capacity for deep religious impressions, 
which were characteristic of her father, 
Etienne Pascal, and her brother and sis- 
ter, Blaise and Jacqueline. The memoir 


ogy.”” On p. 174 the thought, “Incrédules les plus 
crédules. is croient les miracles de Vespasian, pour 
ne pas croire ceux de Moise”’ (The incredulous are the 
most credulous. They believe the miracles of Vespa- 
sian to escape believing the miracles of Moses), is given 
as ‘“* Unbelievers are very cred.:lous: they believe the 
miracles of Vespasian, du¢ mot those of Moses;” and 
“Les athées doivent dire des choses parfaitement 
claires” (Atheists are bound to say[only] things which 
are nage d clear), is ambiguously represented by 
“Atheists must pronounce things perfectly clear.” 
Once more, on p. 171, we find a singular perversion of 
Pascal’s meaning ; he is suggesting a way of reminding 
ourselves of a duty which we dislike, and says, ** Pour 
s’en souvenir il faut se proposer de faire quelque chose 
qu’on hait, et lors on s’excuse sur ce qu’on a autre 
chose A faire et on se souvient de son devoir par ce 
moyen”? (To remember it we should propose to do some- 
thing we dislike, and then we excuse ourselves on the 
ground that we have something else to do, and we 
recollect our duty by this ound in Tulloch the last 
clause is unaccountably translated “ and so again for- 
get our duty in this manner.” 

* Quarterly Review, ‘The Church ot France,’ 





July, 1873. 
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which she has left us of her celebrated 
brother gives us, as Dr. Tulloch says, a 


lively, graphic, and yet dignified, portraiture 
of his youthful precocity, and, again, of the 
devotions and austerities of his later years. 
But it leaves many gaps unsupplied. Like 
other memoirs of the kind, it is written from 
a somewhat conventional point of view. No 
one, as M. Havet says, was nearer to him in 
all senses of the expression, or could have 
given a more true and complete account of all 
the incidents in his life ; but she was not only 
his sister, but his enthusiastic friend and ad- 
mirer, in whose eyes he was at once a genius 
and a saint —a man of God, called to a great 
mission. It was from a consciousness of this 
mission, and from the full glory of his reli- 
gious fame, that she looked back upon all his 
life ; and the lines in which she draws it are 
colored, in consequence, too gravely and mo- 
notonously. Certain particulars she drops 
out of sight altogether. 


How much is wanting in this biography 
may be conjectured from the single fact, 
that from the first page to the last Port- 
Royal is not so much as once named in 
it! The idea of Pascal without Port- 
Royal seems even stranger and more in- 
complete than would be that of Port- 
Royal without Pascal. This silence arose 
from motives of policy, for at the time 
when Madame Périer wrote, the truce 
known as the “ Peace of Clement IX.,” or 
the “ Peace of the Church,” existed be- 
tween the Jesuits and the Jansenists, and 
it was deemed prudent to avoid every- 
thing that might have disturbed it, or 
been seized upon as a pretext for renew- 
ing the persecution under which the fa- 
mous convent had already so severely 
suffered. Even when making an allusion 
to the authorship of the “ Provincial Let- 
ters,’ which had come out under the 
pseudonym of Louis de Montalte, Ma- 
dame Périer carefully guards herself 
from saying a word about the subject 
which is handled in them with such inim- 
itable raillery and force, for fear of irritat- 
ing the Jesuits, who were still smarting 
under the terrible castigation which they 
had received at Pascal’s hands. Her ac- 
count also of the middle part of her broth- 
er’s life is very meagre — that part of it 
between his “two conversions,” as they 
are called, which he spent “in the world,” 
a period when he was much in the com- 
pany of his friend the Duc de Roannez, 
and was frequently an inmate of his 
house, and a member of the gay and not 
too select society which used to meet 
there. On this part of his life his sister 
“does not care to dwell, but hurries for- 
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ward to the later and more edifying peri- 
od of his career.” 

Fortunately, what is wanting in her 
memoir is to some extent supplied from 
other sources, rather of a loose and frag- 
mentary kind, which, if they fail to satis 
all our legitimate desires, are yet sufh- 
cient to enable us to forma tolerably vivid 
conception of Pascal’s genuine personal- 
ity and character. It is in the investiga- 
tion of these sources that MM. Cousin 
and Faugére have done such good ser- 
vice to the biographies both of Blaise 
and Jacqueline Pascal in the works which 
we name below : * yet so confused is the 
whole matter, owing to the incoherent 
and gossiping nature of the materials, the 
imperfect use made of them by successive 
editors, and the loss of the original man- 
uscript authorities, that M. Lélut, in his 
curious work on the alleged hallucinations 
of Pascal, arising from bodily disease, is 
not without plausibility when he throws 
ridicule on the pretensions of the modern 
editors to have made any important addi- 
tions to our knowledge of Pascal’s life, 
and goes so far as to assert that the only 
new matter brought to light by them is a 
silly story of Pascal’s having been be- 
witched in his cradle! ¢ That this way of 
representing the matter is substantially 
unjust to those who have labored to set 
the genuine Pascal before us as clearly as 
is now possible, we have no hesitation in 
saying; and in fairness to them we shall 
endeavor to explain how the case, as it 
appears to us, really stands. 

It will be recollected how carefully the 
friends of Pascal, after his death, col- 
lected and bound together the autograph 
fragments from which the volume of the 
“ Thoughts ” was published. But be- 
sides these invaluable remains, they gath- 
ered together and reverently treasured up 
every document which they could obtain 
relative both to him and his saintly sister 
Jacqueline, who had died shortly before 
him in the convent of Port-Royal, in the 
tenth year of her profession. In this way 
they amassed a considerable quantity of 
letters, which had passed between them 
or from them to their friends, together 
with short anecdotes, notices, extracts 
from the archives of Port-Royal, and other 
fragmentary documents bearing upon their 
history ; altogether a pretty extensive col- 
lection of materials invaluable for the 


* Jacqueline Pascal; par M. V. Cousin. 1845. 


Lettres, Opuscules et Mémoires de Madame Periér, et 
de Jacqueline, sceurs de Pascal, et de Marguerite 
Périer, sa niéce ; par M. P. Faugére. 1845. 

t+ L’Amulette de Pascal, p. 220, par M. Lélut. 1846. 
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biographer. Among these was a simple 
memoir of Jacqueline, drawn up by her 
sister, Madame Périer, which it was not 
deemed prudent to publish during the 
Port-Royal troubles, but of which a muti- 
lated version first saw the light nearly a 
century afterwards in a volume, entitled 
“Vies des Religieuses de Port-Royal,” pub- 
lished in 1751.* After the death of the 
elder Périers, and their son the abbé, all 
these papers came into the possession of 
their daughter Marguerite, the last sur- 
vivor of the family, who enriched them 
with a supplementary life of her uncle 
Blaise from her own pen. This Margue- 
rite was the same who, when a child under 
education at Port-Royal in the midst of its 
sorrows, was the subject of the famous 
so-called miracle ef the holy thorn, by 
which she was supposed to have been in- 
stantaneously cured of an inveterate run- 
ning fistula of the eye; an event all the 
more remarkable for its not only having 
obtained for itself the unhesitating belief 
of Arnauld, the most profound scholar, Le 
Maitre, the most eminent advocate, and 
Pascal, the greatest genius of the time, but 
also for having so strongly impressed the 
minds even of the enemies of Port-Royal, 
as to stay for a considerable period their 
endeavors to break up and disperse the 
community. For us it is sufficient to say, 
with Sir James Stephen,t that “ time 
must be at some discount with any man 
who should employ it in adjusting the 
balance of improbabilities in such a case 
as this.” But what is certain is, that 
Marguerite Périer survived the miracle 
nearly fourscore years, and died unmar- 
ried at Clermont in 1733, at the age of 
eighty-seven, being the last depositary of 
the traditions of Port-Royal. By her all 
the Pascal papers in her possession were 
finally confided to the keeping of the 
fathers of the Oratory at Clermont; with 
the exception already mentioned they 
were never printed, and they are be- 
lieved to have perished in the ravages of 
the Revolution. 

While, however, the original manu- 
scripts have disappeared, and their loss 
has deprived us of the means of getting 
the additional facts of Pascal’s life at 
first hand, a considerable part of the in- 
formation contained in these papers was 
given to the world in a small but thick 
volume of six hundred pages, published 
anonymously at Utrecht in 1740, and com- 
monly cited as the “ Recueil a’ Utrecht,” 


* Cousin’s Jacqueline Pascal, p. 29, note. 
t Essay on the Port-Royalists. 
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its full title being “ Recueil de plusieurs 
pieces pour servir a V histoire de Port-Roy- 
al.” The longest piece in this volume, 
occupying one hundred and sixty-seven 
pages, is called a “ Memoir on the Life of 
M. Pascal, and containing also some par- 
ticulars about his relatives.” No author’s 
name is given, but a notice prefixed to it 
says that it was “ compiled from a consid- 
erable number of pieces found among the 
papers of Madlle. Marguerite Périer, who 
wrote a life of Pascal and some other 
pieces.” Of this anonymous memoir, 
which is very loosely put together, subse- 
quent writers on Pascal seem to have 
made free use with little or no acknowl- 
edgment, to supplement the well-known 
but meagre life by his sister, common- 
ly prefixed to the editions of the 
“ Thoughts;” but, owing partly to the 
absence of the original authorities, and 
partly to the gossiping and incomplete 
character of the Utrecht memoir, these 
additions were enveloped in a vacueness 
and uncertainty which were far from be- 
ing satisfactory. 

At this point comes in M. Faugére’s 
fortunate discovery. Hearing that papers 
relative to Port-Royal and the Jansenist 
Solitaries were believed to be in the pos- 
session of a certain M. Bellaigue, whose 
ancestors had been connected with the 
Pascals, and who was living in the neigh- 
borhood of Clermont, of the local court 
of which town he had been for many 
years a judge, M. Faugére paid him a 
visit, and found in him a devout and 
somewhat austere octogenarian, of re- 
served and ascetic manners, who cher- 
ished the memories of Port-Royal with 
intense enthusiasm, and might himself 
be not improperly designated as the last 
of the Jansenists in France. As they 
talked over St. Cyran and the Arnaulds, 
over Singlin, De Saci, and the Pascals, the 
old man’s heart warmed to his visitor, 
and in reply to his inquiries for relics of 
these heroes of Port-Royal, he drove off 
with him to his house in the town, un- 
fastened his shutters, opened his dusty 
drawers, took out two precious manuscript 
volumes from their long hiding-place, and 
placed them in M. Faugére’s hands. It 
does not need to be oneself a keen and 
enthusiastic editor, to conceive of the 
eagerness with which M. Faugére turned 
the pages of these resuscitated treasures, 
and of the astonishment and delight with 
which he recognized in them authentic 
copies of a large part at least of the Pascal 
papers which had been committed by 
Marguerite Périer to the care of the 
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Qratorian fathers at Clermont. These 
copies, as it appeared from their super- 
scriptions, had been made by one of the 
fathers, whose pupil M. Bellaigue had 
been in early youth, Pierre Guerrier by 
name, a relative as well as friend of Mar- 
guerite, being a great-nephew of Blaise 
Pascal by the mother’s side; and they 
comprised Madame Périer’s “ Life of 
Jacqueline,” Marguerite’s supplementary 
memoir of Blaise, and a large number of 
letters and documents connected with the 
Pascals and other members of the Port- 
Royal group. Comparing the Utrecht 
memoir with these recovered papers, 
which have been published by M. Fau- 
gére in the volume already named, it 
appears that almost every fact contained 
in them relative to Pascal’s life had 
been in some way incorporated in that 
memoir, so that scarcely anything which 
can be called absolutely new has resulted 
from the discovery of the Guerrier man- 
uscripts. But it is no less true that, 
besides the verification thus afforded of 
many of the current facts, the facts them- 
selves have been brought into a clearer 
light, and stamped with a new value. It 
is by their contributions to this result 
that MM. Cousin and Faugére have 
earned their laurels. To claim for them 
the merit of having added new chapters 
to the story of Pascal’s life would un- 
doubtedly be to exaggerate their achieve- 
ments; but in the sense of verifying, 
illustrating, and rendering more precious 
what we already possessed, their claim 
to have made us better acquainted with 
that illustrious man seems to be indisput- 
able. 

There was certainly one discovery made 
by M. Cousin, which, if we can trust it, 
is of singular interest. Searching for 
manuscripts of Pascal, he came across 
one of considerable length, and hitherto 
entirely unknown, bearing the title, “ Dis- 
course on the Passions of Love, attributed 
to M. Pascal;” and such was the impor- 
tance attached to its discovery by the 
finder, that he declared it to be in itself a 
sufficient recompense for all his labors. 
To doubt that the author of this piece, 
whoever he may have been, described 
love from his own experience is scarcely 
possible. As Faugére remarks, “It is 
truly the language of one who has loved ;” 
and Dr. Tulloch, “ There is the breath of 
true passion all through the piece, and 
touching, as with fire, many of its many 
fine utterances.” The personal feeling 
in such sentences as the following is too 
marked to be easily overlooked : — 
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The pleasure of loving without venturing 
to speak of one’s love has its pains, but also 
its sweetnesses. . . . When we are absent from 
the beloved object, we resolve to do or say 
many things; but when present with her we 
are irresolute. Why isthis? It is because in 
absence the reason is not so much disturbed ; 
but it is strangely so in the presence of the 
object, and to be resolute needs a firmness 
which the disturbance dispels. . . . When we 
love deeply, it is always a new sensation to 
see the beloved one; after a moment of ab- 
sence, we feel her wanting in our heart. What 
joy to find her again! We instantly experi- 
ence a cessation of inquietude. 


Yet there was something so startling as 
to provoke resistance and incredulity in 
the idea of the austere, ascetic author of 
the “ Pensées,” the Solitary of Port-Royal, 
having ever felt the sweet pain of earthl 
passion, and poured out his heart in sack 
glowing sentences. To use again Sainte- 
Beuve’s words: “They went from sur- 
prise to surprise; from Pascal sceptical 
to Pascal amorous!” One cannot won- 
der that in some quarters M. Cousin’s 
discovery met with ridicule. He himself, 
however, had never any doubt of the au- 
thorship. “In the first line,” he says, “1 
felt Pascal, and my conviction of its au- 
thorship grew as I proceeded.” Faugére 
and Havet express themselves as equally 
certain. “The soul and thought of Pas- 
cal,” remarks the former, “reveal them- 
selves everywhere in these pages ;” and 
the latter, “ The mark of Pascal is every- 
where in it.” But granting it to be Pas- 
cal’s, who was the lady? Here, the biog- 
raphies fail to give us any assistance. 
Pascal’s ascetic friends at Port-Royal 
would probably have deemed it a treach- 
ery to his sainted memory to betray such 
an earthly weakness, even had they been 
well aware of its existence. His niece, 
Marguerite, does indeed tell us that at 
the time when we know that he was living 
“in the world,” in intimacy with the Duc 
de Roannez, her uncle contemplated pro- 
curing an appointment and marrying. 
This statement, however, while giving to 
the supposed authorship of the discourse 
a not inconsiderable color of probability, 
fails to afford us any clue as to the fair 
one. But the piece itself gives a hint, if 
we may trust the intimation which the 
following passage appears not indistinctly 
to supply : — 

In solitude man is an incomplete being; to 
be happy he needs companionship. He usu- 
ally seeks this ina like rank with his own. .. . 
But sometimes he fixes his affections on one 
above his own rank, and the flame burns the 
fiercer because he is compelled to conceal it. 
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When we love without equality of rank, ambi- 
tion may accompany the commencement of 
love, but in a little time love becomes the mas- 
ter. He is a tyrant who does not suffer a 
companion ; he wills to be alone: all passions 
must yield to him and obey him. 


On this passage Havet remarks, “ It is 
clear that a woman of high rank had 
touched the heart of Pascal,” but he re- 
fuses to indulge in any conjecture as to 
who she was. Faugére is bolder, and 
suggests that the object of Pascal’s flame 
may, in all probability, be found in Char- 
lotte Gouffier de Roannez, sister of Pas- 
cal’s friend the duke. This high-born 
lady’s story is asad one. She was about 
ten years younger than Pascal, and was 
therefore in the earliest bloom of woman- 
hood during the few years of his close 
intercourse with her brother. From Mar- 
guerite Périer we learn that, about two 
years after Pascal’s final retirement from 
the world, Mlle. de Roannez, while en- 
paged in a nine days’ devotion to the 

oly thorn at Port Royal for a cure of a 
disorder in her eyes, was seized with a 
fervent desire to become a nun, and clan- 
destinely flying from her mother’s house 
to the convent she took the first vows, 
and became a novice under the name of 
Sister Charlotte of the Passion. Com- 
pelled, however, by a royal order to leave 
the convent, she shut herself up at home 
and lived for a time in rigorous seclusion, 
continually renewing her vow of virginity 
at the sacrament, and being encouraged 
by her Port-Royalist friends to persevere 
in her resolve to enter the cloister. This 
lasted for several years, but after the 
death of Pascal and of her director, M. 
Singlin, her resolution gave way, and she 
was persuaded to marry, and through her 
brother’s surrender of his rights in her 
favor she became Duchesse de la Feuil- 
lade. The marriage was not a happy 
one; she had children, but lost them 
early; her own health failed, and at last, 
sinking under an operation, she found in 
death the rest which neither the cloister 
nor the world had been permitted to yield 
her. 

It is to this lady that circumstances, in 
M. Faugére’s opinion, point as the object 
of Pascal’s attachment, “ with the force 
of a real demonstration.” All that we 
venture to say to this attempt at identifi- 
cation is, that she was young, charming, 
intimate with Pascal, and endowed with 
a mind capable of appreciating him; and 
that if, as Cousin objects, the social 
usages of the time would have forbidden 
a marriage, at least they could not have 
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secured Pascal’s heart against the en- 
trance of a silent, adoring passion for 
her. In after years he certainly corre- 
sponded with her as a kind of spiritual 
director, and portions of his letters to 
her are still extant, which, although 
pruned down by the Jansenist copyists, 
are marked, as Faugére says, by a warm 
attachment and tender solicitude. Nor 
perhaps ought it to be overlooked, that 
Pascal’s second conversion and final re- 
tirement from the world followed almost 
immediately after the cessation of his 
personal acquaintance with her; a fact 
which appears to Dreydorff so significant, 
as to make him wonder that “none of 
Pascal’s biographers have thought of 
connecting his quick transformation with 
this grievous disappointment,” and gives 
rise to the following remark of Dr. Tul- 
loch’s, with which we close this part of 
the subject : — 

How far this [the motive of his final retire- 
ment] was the working of his old religious 
convictions, continually renewing their influ- 
ence through the conversation of his sister, 
how far it was mere weariness and disgust 
with the frivolities of fashionable life, and how 
far it may have been baffled hope and the dis- 
enchantments of a broken dream of love, we 
cannot clearly tell. 


It will be our endeavor now to put be- 
fore the reader an intelligible account of 
the two works on which Pascal’s fame 
chiefly rests, in doing which we shall give 
credit to his recent editors and commen- 
tators for the help which they have fur- 
nished to enable us to appreciate better 
than was before possible these imperish- 
able fruits-of his genius. 

As far as the “ Provincial Letters ” are 
concerned, the “ Little Letters” as they 
were familiarly styled by the thousands of 
readers who eagerly expected and greed- 
ily devoured them, as one by one they 
came out in the height of the Jansenist 
disputes, there was no room left for achiev- 
ing anything of importance. They are 
a finished work, the text of which, after 
their collection into a volume, received 
Pascal’s final revision. They tell their 
own tale with such admirable lucidity, as 
to leave no obscurities for the commenta- 
tor to clear up; and nothing new remained 
to be said of the perfection of their style 
and art. The only thing added to our 
knowledge about them by the recent re- 
searches was supplied by M. Faugére’s 
discovery, amongst the manuscripts, of 
some of Pascal’s rough notes and first 
drafts, which are interesting as showing 





us the consummate artist in language 
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actually at work, elaborating and refining 
his exquisite sentences. It is as if we 
were admitted into the sculptor’s studio, 
and permitted to watch his movements, 
as with modelling tool in hand he adds 
new graces to the figure which is growing 
into beauty beneath his touch. In our 
own time, we imagine, the “ Little Letters ” 
are not so much read as formerly ; many 
more persons probably know them ~ 4 
name than have any acquaintance with 
their contents. The fact is, that to us the 
controversies with which they deal are 
practically extinct; the deadly battles be- 
tween Jansenist and Molinist over such 
incomprehensible subtleties as_ the 
“ proximate power ” (/e pouvoir prochain), 
which empowers without enabling, and 
the grace which is sufficient, but does not 
suffice, and requires something more to 
make it efficacious —these theological 
battles. which the earlier letters treat 
with such inimitable ridicule and wit, have 
long since passed into richly merited ob- 
livion ; while upon the morality taught by 
the Jesuit casuists, such as Escobar, of 
which the larger part of the letters is an 
indignant and crushing exposure, the 
verdict of the world in general has been 
irrevocably pronounced. It is rather for 
the unrivalled felicity of their style, than 
for their substance, that the letters are of 
enduring value. Yet, in one point of 
view, they still possess, and will possess 
for a long time to come, it is to be feared, 
a living interest, which grows out of them 
apart from their particular subject, though 
far perhaps from having been consciously 
intended by the author. Never were the 
depths to which it is possible for theolog- 
ical controversy to sink illustrated with 
such irresistible wit and scathing satire; 
never were the barren subtleties, the dis- 
honest evasions, and rancorous personal- 
ities, which are its besetting dangers, so 
vividly and instructively depicted. If the 
actual controversy in which Pascal dealt 
those terrible strokes on the Jesuits is 
laid up among the fossil remains of the 
past, it would be too much to flatter our- 
selves that there are no longer any relig- 
ious disputants to whom he holds upa mir- 
ror, or any Churches which may derive 
profit from the warning which his pages in- 
sinuate. Indeed, as we laugh over the ad- 
mirable irony, it almost seems as if we 
had but to n° a the names and terms 
to fit it to many an ecclesiastical conflict 
of our own day. How modern in spirit is 
the following extract from the first let- 
ter! The puzzled enquirer, whom Pascal 
ingeniously depicts as endeavoring in the 
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simplicity of his heart to understand what 
is really meant by the proximate power, 
to acknowledge which the Jesuits and the 
doctors of the Sorbonne declared to be 
indispensable to orthodoxy, after in vain 
applying to one and another for an expla- 
nation of the uncouth term, at last. ex- 
claims in despair : — 


Tell me, I entreat you, my fathers, for the 
last time, what I must believe in order to be a 
Catholic. ‘‘ You must say,” they all cried at 
once, “that all the righteous possess the prox- 
imate fower.” . . . What need can there be, 
I argued, for using a term which has no au- 
thority, and to which no one is able to attach 
a definite meaning? “You are an opinion- 
ated fellow,” they replied ; “you sha// use the 
word, or you are an heretic, and M. Arnauld 
too ; for we are the majority, and if necessary 
we can bring the Cordeliers into the field to 
vote with us and carry the day.” 


And again this, from the third letter : — 


Here is a new species of heresy. It is not 
the opinions of M. Arnauld that are heretical, 
but only his person. The matter is one of 
personal heresy. He is not a heretic for any- 
thing that he has said or written, but merely 
because he is M. Arnauld. This is all that 
they are able to say against him. Whatever 
he may do, unless he cease to exist he will 
never be a good Catholic. The grace defined 
by St. Augustine will never be the true grace 
so long as he defends it. It would be all 
right, if only he would attack it. 


One of the charms of the letters is 
found in the transitions from mockin 
irony and light banter to indignant an 
sustained denunciation. If of the former 
it may be said, with Dr. Tulloch, that 
Pascal “hits with the lightest stroke, and 
in the most natural manner, yet his lash 
cuts the flesh, and leaves an intolerable 
smart,” the latter may be described 
as rising to the sublime, and being 
terrible as the strokes of doom. For as 
Pascal’s acquaintance with the system of 
casuistry unfolded by the Jesuit teachers 
increased during the controversy, his 
austere soul was appalled by the subtle 
equivocations and scandalous refinements 
by which sin was extenuated and guilt 
robbed of its terrors ; and in his righteous 
wrath he flung aside the foils, as he ex- 
presses it, and betook himself to deadl 
earnest. We can give but a single speci- 
men of each style from this part of the 
letters, and we must warn the reader that 
no translation can do justice to the felic- 
itous turns and delicate points and edges 
of the phraseology of this consummate 
master of language. Our first extract is 
taken from the fourth letter, where the 
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enquirer, with an air of ingenuous sim- 
licity, is drawing the Jesuit on to make a 
ank exposition of the system :— 


* Read,” said he, “the ‘Summary of Sins ’ 
by Father Bauny, the fifth edition, which 
shows that it is a good book; look at page 
906.” I read as follows: “ In order to sin 
and be guilty before God, one must be con- 
scious that the thing one wishes to do is not 
good ; at least one must suspect or fear that it 
is not good; one must be pretty sure that 
God is not pleased with it and forbids it, yet 
boldly take the leap and goin for it.” This 
begins well, I remarked. “ Yet,” said he, 
“just observe to what lengths envy will carry 
some people. It was on this very passage that 
M. Hallier, before he joined us, rallied Father 
Bauny, saying of him, ‘ Behold the man who 
takes away the sins of the world.’” True, I 
replied, this is quite a new view of redemp- 
tion, according to Father Bauny. “See again 
the writings of M. Le Moine, approved by the 
whole Sorbonne. . . . He shows that all these 
things [just specified] must consciously take 
place within the soul to constitute sin ; unless 
they all pass there the action cannot be really 
sinful.” O my father, cried I, what a blessing 
is this for many of my acquaintances! Never 
were people of fewer sins met with, for they 
never think about God at all!... Their 
sad excesses used to make me fear that they 
must certainly be lost; but, my father, you 
tell me that the very excess of their vices ren- 
ders their salvation certain. Blessings on you, 
my father, for whitewashing people in this 
way! What a capital mode of being happy 
in both worlds! I had always fancied that 
one sinned the more the less one thought of 
God; but now I see that as soon as one can 
get him out of one’s head altogether, all goes 
right for the future. No more half-and-half 
sinners, who retain a lingering inclination 
towards virtue ; they will all be damned, those 
sinners by halves. But for the out-and-out 
sinners, the hardened sinners, the sinners with- 
out reserve, in full and brimming measure, no 
hell for them; they cheat the devil by the 
very thoroughness with which they abandon 
themselves to him. 


Of the severer invective, the following 
sample is taken from the peroration of 
the tenth letter; it deals with the casuis- 
try by which the obligation to love God 
is refined away : — 


They violate the great commandment in 
which the law and the prophets are summed 
up ; they strike at the very heart of religion ; 
they take away the spirit which giveth life. 
They aver that the love of God is not neces- 
sary to salvation; they even go so far as to 
profess that a deliverance from the obligation 
to love God is the special privilege which 
Jesus Christ has obtained for us. This is the 
very climax of impiety. The price of the 
blood of Jesus the purchase for us of a dispen- 
sation from loving him! . . . Strange theol- 
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ogy of our time! They dare to take away the 
anathema which St. Paul pronounced against 
those who love not the Lord Jesus ; they over- 
throw the saying of St. John, “ He that loveth 
not abideth in death,” and even Christ’s own 
words, “ He that loveth me not keepeth not 
my commandments.” Thus it is that they 
make those worthy of enjoying God in eternity 
who have never loved God in all their lives. 
There is the mystery of iniquity accomplished ! 


To these extracts we will add a fine 
specimen of declamation from the close 
of the twelfth letter; which we select the 
more readily, because it is the passage 
distinguished by M. Villemain’s glowing 
eulogy, “Neither Demosthenes, nor 
Chrysostom, nor Bossuet, ever produced 
anything more sublime than these sen- 
tences :” * — 


The abuse which you pour forth on me will 
throw no light on our controversy, and the 
menaces with which you assail me will not 
hinder me from defending myself. You think 
that you have force and impunity on your 
side; but on mine I think that I have truth 
and innocence. A strange and long warfare 
it is, when violence endeavo.s to oppress 
truth. All the efforts of violence can avail 
nothing to weaken truth, and serve only to 
make it supreme. All the light of truth can 
avail nothing to arrest violence, and only pro- 
vokes it the more. When force combats 
force, the stronger destroys the weaker ; when 
arguments are opposed to arguments, the truer 
and more convincing confound and scatter 
those which rest only on vanity and false- 
hood; but violence and truth are powerless 
against each other. Yet think not that they 
are therefore on a level. Between them is 
this absolute difference, that the course of 
violence is limited by the decree of God, who 
compels it to promote the glory of the truth 
which it attacks; while truth subsists eter- 
nally, and finally triumphs over its enemies, 
because it is eternal and strong even as God 
himself. 


It must be-conceded to Frenchmen, 
that they are the best judges of style in 
their own language, and with the excep- 
tion of a few aggrieved theologians and 
apologists for the Jesuits, like De Mais- 
tre and the Abbé Maynard, their judg- 
ment on the style of the “ Provincial 
Letters ” is unanimous, and in a strain of 
eulogy which may be pronounced unique. 
For the sake, especially, of our younger 
readers, we may be pardoned for repro- 
ducing here some of the leading testimo- 
nies to its excellence. Writing within a 
generation of Pascal, Perrault points with 
triumph to the “ Letters” as more than 


* Essay prefixed to his edition of the ‘* Prov. Let. 
ters.”” Paris, 1829. 
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rivalling anything in antiquity. ‘“ Every- 
thing is there,” he says: “purity in the 
language, nobleness in the thoughts, so- 
lidity in the reasoning, and throughout 
them an agreeableness which one can 
scarcely find elsewhere. A small work, 
you object ; but what matters the small- 
ness, if in those eighteen letters there is 
more wit than in all the dialogues of Pla- 
to, more fine and delicate raillery than in 
those of Lucian, more force and art of 
reasoning than in those of Cicero?” * 
If this sounds extravagant, we may turn 
to a contemporary of Perrault’s, whose 
own proficiency in style fully entitles her 
to be heard, Madame de Sévigné, who in 
a letter dated Dec. 21, 1689, writes: 
*‘ Sometimes, to divert ourselves, we read 
the ‘Little Letters’ of Pascal. Good 
heavens, how charming! Can any one 
have a style more perfect, a raillery finer, 
more natural, more delicate, a worthier 
daughter of those dialogues of Plato 
which are so beautiful?” From another 
of her letters, Jan. 15, 1690, we get the 
opinion of Boileau (his proper name, it 
will be recollected, was Despréaux), whose 
encounter with the Jesuit Corbinelli is 
told in the following lively fashion : — 


They were talking of the works of the an- 
cients and the moderns, and Despréaux backed 
the ancients with the exception of a single 
modern writer, who in his opinion surpassed 
both the old and the new. Bourdaloue’s com- 
= asked what was the book he prized so 

ighly, and Despréaux being reluctant to 
name it Corbinelli said, “I beg you, sir, to 
tell me, that I may spend the night in reading 
it.” To which Despréaux answered with a 
laugh, “ Ah, sir, you have already read it more 
than once, Iam sure.” Assuming a look ot 
disdain, the Jesuit pressed him to name this 
marvellous author. ‘ My father, don’t urge 
me,” replied Despréaux. But the father still 
insisting, Despréaux squeezed his arm very 
hard and said, “ My father, you w7// have it ; 
morbleu, it is Pascal.” “ Pascal,” cried the 
father reddening and _ utterly astonished ; 
“Pascal is as fine as what is false can be.” 
“ False!” retorted the other, “false! know 
that it is inimitable ; it has just been translated 
into three languages,” The father repiied 
that it was no more true for all that. On this 
Despréaux grew warm and shouted like a 
madman, “ What, my father, will you deny 
that one of your order has declared in a book 
of his that a Christian is not obliged to love 
God?” “Sir,” said the father ina rage, “one 
must distinguish.” ‘ Distinguish!” roared 
Despréaux, “distinguish, mord/eu, distinguish, 
distinguish if we are obliged to love God!” 
and taking Corbinelli by the arm he rushed 


— des Anciens, etc., vol. ii. published in 
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with him to the other end of the room; then 
returning, running like one out of his senses, 
he would not again go near the father, but 
joined the company in the dining-room; and 
there the story ends, and the curtain falls. 


It is reported of Bossuet by Voltaire, 
in his “Age of Louis XIV.,” that when 
asked what book next to his own he 
would like best to have written, he re- 
plied, “‘ The ‘ Provincial Letters.’” Vol- 
taire’s own admiration of their literary 
qualities is freely expressed by him in the 
same work, where he pronounces them to 
have been “the first work of genius in 
prose,” and affirms that “the best come- 
dies of Moliére have not more wit than 
the earlier ones, nor has Bossuet anything 
more sublime than the later ones.” * 
The great chancellor D’Aguesseau says 
that “the ‘ Provincial Letters,’ especially 
the later ones, may be placed boldly be- 
side our great orators, and I know not 
which ought most to fear the comparison. 
The fourteenth especially is a masterpiece 
of eloquence, rivalling all that is most 
admirable in antiquity, and I doubt if the 
Philippics of Demosthenes and Cicero 
present anything more forcible and more 
perfect.” + D’Alembert calls the work 
“a chef-deuvre of wit and eloquence,” 
which will be “eternally esteemed a 
model of good taste and style,” and notes 
that “there is not a single word in it 
which has become obsolete ; and, although 
written a hundred years ago, it seems as 
if written yesterday.” ‘This work,” he 
adds, “‘ has the more merit, as Pascal, in 
composing it, appears to have hit intui- 
tively upon two things which do not seem 
made to be reached by intuition — namely 
language and pleasantry.”$~ Chateau- 
briand says that it “fixed the language 
which Bossuet and Racine spoke, and 
gave a model of the most perfect pleasantry 
as wellas of the closest reasoning.” § In 
our own time the eulogy of Voltaire has 


* Siécle de Louis XIV., chaps. xxxii. and xxxvii. 

+ CEuvres, tom. xv., p. 121. Paris, 1819. 

¢ “Sur la destruction des Jésuites en France,” 
(CEuvres, tom. ii. Paris, 1821-2. In Mr. Rogers’s 
essay, the latter of these passages is quoted without 
any reference being given, and probably at second 
hand; and by a curious blunder, which remains un- 
corrected in the collected editions of his essays, its 
sense is entirely altered. It is made to run thus: 
‘* This work is so much the more admirable, as Pascal, 
in composing it, seems to have theologized two things, 
which seem not made for the theology of that time, — 
language and pleasantry.”” The original is as follows: 
“Cet ouvrage a d’autant plus de mérite, que Pascal, 
en le composant, semble avoir deviné deux choses qui 
ne paraissent pas faites pour étres devinées, /a dangue 
et a plaisanterie.”” Is it possible that by a misprint 
the translator was betrayed into connecting deviné with 





divinity, and so with theology? 
§ Génie du Christianisme, part iii., liv. ii., ch. 4. 
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been adopted by Sainte-Beuve, who, 
speaking of the influence of Pascal on 
Moliére and La Bruyére, adds that “the 
author of Tartuffe and the painter of 
Onuphre are the direct successors and 
heirs of the Pascal of the ‘Provincial 
Letters.’ ” 

Such has been the almost unanimous 
verdict of Pascal’s own countrymen on 
the literary merits of his finished work; 
and so far as Englishmen have any right 
to speak on such a topic, they have amply 
confirmed it. Gibbon ascribed to his fre- 
quent study of the “Letters” his own 
proficiency in the art of sarcastic innu- 
endo. “From the ‘ Provincial Letters’ 
of Pascal,” he says, “ which almost every 

ear I have perused with new pleasure, I 
earned to manage the weapon of grave 
and temperate irony, even on subjects of 
ecclesiastical solemnity.” ¢ Lord Macau- 
lay is reported to have classed them with 
two other works as the most perfect that 
he knew in the whole range of literature.f 
Sir J. Stephen speaks of “the prodigies 
of Pascal’s pen,” and having contrasted 
him with Junius, very greatly to the disad- 
vantage of the latter, adds that “in the 
whole compass of literature, ancient and 
modern, there is probably nothing in the 
same style which could bear a comparison 
with the ‘ Provincial Letters.’” § To the 
same effect, if more poetically expressed, 
is the judgment of Mr. Rogers, who writes 
that Pascal’s “just image is that of the 
youthful athlete of Greece, in whom was 
seen the perfection of physical beauty 
and physical strength;” and that “the 
French under the hands of Pascal, as- 
sumes forms of beauty by a still and 
noiseless movement, and as by a sort of 
enchantment.” Such testimonies might 
easily be multiplied, but it is enough to 
supplement them with Dr. Tulloch’s re- 
mark, that “none can doubt the immor- 
tality of the genius which has so long 
given life to such a controversy, and 
charmed so many of the highest judges of 
literary form.” 

In regard to the fairness of Pascal as 
a polemic, and the merits of the cause 
which he so vigorously defended, there 
has been, as might have been anticipated, 
less unanimity of opinion. Those who 
smarted under his lash could not fail to 
accuse him of misrepresenting them; 
and the name bestowed by them on the 


* Port-Royal, vol. ii. 
t+ Autobiography, p. 84. 
+ See article on ‘The Church of France” in Quar- 
terly Review, July 1873. 
Essay on ** The Port-Royalists.”” 





“ Letters,” “the immortal liars,” which 
neatly expresses the mingled rage and 
admiration of the party of the Jesuits, 
has been seriously re-echoed by later 
writers of note; as by De Maistre in his 
remark, “ No man of taste can deny that 
the ‘ Provincial Letters’ are an extremely 
pretty libel ” (#2 fort joli libelle); * and b 

Chateaubriand, who, to use Dr. Tulloch’s 
words, “in his new-born zeal for the 
Church could say of their author — Pas- 
cal is only a calumniator of genius, he 
has left us an immortal lie.” Even Vol- 
taire says that the book rests on a false 
foundation, because it charges on the 
Jesuits at large the extravagances of a 
few ; t a remark which seems to overlook 
the fact, that none of the Jesuit books 
could appear without the sanction of the 
Order. With greater reason it has been 
pointed out by M. Bordas-Demoulin, in 
his “ Eloge sur Pascal” which received 
the prize of the French Academy,f that 
the right was by no means all on Pascal’s 
side; it was Molina and the Jesuits who 
defended the cause of human freedom, 
and on that side they were strong, for 
they had the truth with them. To the 
same effect is the contention of the Abbé 
Maynard, in his passionate indictment of 
the “ Letters,” contained in the “ /ztro- 
duction Générale” prefixed to his edition 
of them.§ The reference here is of 
course to the part of the dispute which 
turned on the nature and effect of the 
divine grace, and its bearing becomes 
evident when we recollect that beneath 
the verbal forms of the controversy lay 
the insoluble antagonism between predes- 
tination and free will. The Augustinian 
doctrine, inherited through Jansen and 
St. Cyran by the entire group of Port- 
Royalists, and clung to by them through 
all their persecutions as being of the very 
essence of their Christianity, was em- 
braced by Pascal with all the fervor of a 
soul overpowered by a conviction of the 
nothingness of man, and the sovereign 
omnipotence of God; and, when pushed 
to its logical consequences, it seems nec- 
essarily to reduce man to an irresponsible 
machine. In their recoil from this result 
the Jesuits had espoused the opposite 
doctrine, which ascribes to man at least 
such a measure of free will as makes him 
responsible, and empowers him to co-op- 
erate with the divine grace; but fearing, 


* De I’ Eglise Gallicane, liv. i., ch. 9. 
t Siécle de Louis XIV. ch. xxxvii. 
¢ Mélanges Philosophiques et Religieux. Paris, 


1846. 
§ Les Provinciales et leur Réfutation. Paris, 1851. 
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on one hand, openly to contradict St. Au- 
gustine, and to incur the accusation of 
Pelagianism, and on the other to lose the 
support of the Dominicans and Thomists, 
who were really Augustinians, they had 
recourse to those absurd distinctions and 
discreditable evasions on which Pascal 
poured out his matchless raillery. That 
their shifts and equivocations were su- 
premely ridiculous is beyond question ; 
but unless we are prepared in our aggran- 
dizement of grace to surrender human 
free will altogether, the cause which in the 
advocacy of the Jesuits became both 
ridiculous and odious is perhaps at bot- 
tom more deserving of respect than the 
harsh dogma that really lay at the foun- 
dation of this part of Pascal’s polemic. 
In his attack on the moral theology of 
the casuists, which is carried on through 
the larger portion of the “ Letters,” Pas- 
cal’s good faith is unquestionable; from 
no disposition could conscious and wilful 
misrepresentation be more alien than 
from his. What pains he took to be ac- 
curate in his statements and quotations, 
he tells us himself. He read Escobar’s 
seven volumes twice through; and, while 
compelled to avail himself of the services 
of his friends in hunting out pertinent 
passages from the ponderous volumes of 
other standard writers on casuistry, he 
assures us that he never quoted a passage 
without having actually “read it in the 
book from which it was cited, without 
having examined the subject of which it 
treats, and without having read what went 
before and what followed it.” Yet, to a 
certain extent, the result must be held 
open to the charge of unfairness: it made 
the Jesuit system appear even fouler than 
it really was. Those who have looked 
into the huge works of the scientific 
writers on casuistry know how compli- 
cated and inexhaustible are the distinc- 
tions and qualifications with which all 
conceivable kinds and degrees of human 
sin are described, catalogued, and ap- 
praised by them, and how easy it is to 
lose one’s way in the monstrous and end- 
less labyrinth. For an assailant of the 
system to extract from such works hun- 
dreds and thousands of telling passages, 
which revolt the unsophisticated moral 
sense, and seem purposely intended to 
smooth the path of sin, is the simplest 
thing possible, and every one of them 
may be quoted correctly, and exhibited 
with unimpeachable fairness. Yet, when 
all these passages are skilfully marshalled 
by the hand of the controversialist, de- 
tached from the scientific discussions in 
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which they were embedded, and from the 
interminable qualifications that were 
woven around them, the almost inevitable 
effect is to produce a picture so charged 
with lurid and revolting hues, that it 
might with sincerity be accused of wilful 
and calumnious misrepresentation. Even 
Dreydorff allows this, although for him- 
self, in his intense abhorrence of Jesuit- 
ism, he adopts Pascal’s view without 
qualification, and thinks him even moder- 
ate in drawing up his terrible indictment. 


If [he writes] even in these days it is not 
easy to bring home to everybody the convic- 
tion, that no heathen system of religion, no 
materializing philosophy, has ever produced a 
more shameless and fatal system of morals 
than Jesuitism, we can readily understand how 
the best of Pascal’s opponents, who clung to 
the established order of things at any price, 
might be honestly of opinion that he had 
allowed himself to be drawn into exaggera- 
tions. 


Nor was it only by presenting the in- 
criminated passages in their shocking 
bareness, and concentrating them in an 
overwhelming accusation, that Pascal’s 
polemic may be said to have dealt some- 
what hardly with the Jesuit writers on 
casuistry. He pilloried them as if the 
whole perverted system of moral teaching 
which he assails and denounces was ex- 
clusively theirs, overlooking the fact, that 
they were but the most en 
ef logical exponents of a principle by 
no means peculiar to them, but common 
to the Church to which both he and they 
belonged. Let it once be admitted that 
the conscience is to be directed by an ex- 
ternal rather than by an internal authority, 
through a discipline of confession and 
penance reduced to an elaborate, scien- 
tific system, and one has no right to be 
scandalized at the fruits which the princi- 
ple bears, when applied with the aim of 
driving none to despair and losing none 
from the Church. In the hands of those 
who, like ourselves, reject and condemn 
the principle, Pascal’s contention is as 
just as it is forcible ; but for him who, at 
least tacitly, accepted the principle, as he 
accepted the whole system of the Church 
of Rome, of which he always professed 
himself a faithful son, it was not equally 
open to complain of the consequences to 
which that principle led, when applied by 
those who had not the safeguard of a 
moral sensibility as acute as his own, to 
restrain them from carrying it out to its 
extreme results. This is well put by 
Dr. Tulloch, in a few weighty sentences, 
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The Jesuit system of morality was the growth 
of the Jesuit principle of accommodation, 
added on to the Roman principle of authority. 
Looking at morality entirely from without, as 
an artificial mode of regulating life and society 
for the supreme good of the Church, the Jesuit 
casuists were driven, under the necessities of 
such a system, from point to point, till all 
essential moral distinction was lost in the 
mechanical manipulations of their schools. 
. . + In the pages of Pascal the Jesuits too 
obviously made a deplorable business both of 
religion and morality. But they were as much 
the victims as the authors of a system which 
Rome had sanctioned, and which came directly 
from the claims which it made to govern the 
world, not merely by spiritual suasion, but by 
external influence. Jesuitism may be bad, 
and the Jesuit morality exposed by Pascal 
abominable, but the one and the other are the 
natural outgrowth of a Church which had be- 
come a mechanism for the regulation of hu- 
man conduct, rather than a spiritual power 
addressing freely the human heart and con- 
science. 


We must pass on now to Pascal’s other 
immortal work. It has been already seen 
with what force of language M. Cousin’s 
report exposed the inaccuracy of the text 
of the “Thoughts” in all the editions, 
without exception which up to that time 
had been given to the world. The more 
minute examination of the manuscripts, 
made afterwards by M. Faugére, led him 
to a conclusion which was substantially 
the same, if expressed with a less vigor- 
ous rhetoric. Of the Port-Royalists he 
complains that “they modified the style 
of Pascal in a thousand ways ; sometimes 
breaking up his thoughts into many frag- 
ments, which they scattered in an arbi- 
trary manner; sometimes, on the other 
hand, joining together isolated and distinct 
fragments to form out of them a complete 
passage; and, lastly, introducing inces- 
santly into the text of the great writer ex- 
pressions, and occasionally whole phrases, 
which replace the originality of genius by 
periphrasis and commonplace.” ‘“ Never,” 
he adds, “ whether in the first edition, or 
in those which followed, do twenty con- 
secutive lines occur without presenting 
some alteration, large or small. As to 
total omissions or partial suppressions, 
they are innumerable.” 

Entirely accurate as this statement is 
in its separate particulars, the impression 
left by it as a whole seems to us to exceed 
the truth. At first we might be inclined 
to say, with M. Faugére, that M. Cousin’s 
report had caused one of the finest works 
in the French language to disappear from 
our libraries; and Vinet is quoted by 
Faugtre as expressing himself to that 
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effect. But then Vinet immediately adds, 
“Let us not exaggerate; we did not pos- 
sess the ‘Thoughts’ of Pascal, but we 
certainly possessed his. thought. In the 
restored text the outlines of his thought 
will be more clearly and sharply defined, 
but that is all.” No doubt many of Pas- 
cal’s remarks had been suppressed, many 
toned down, attenuated, and mutilated; 
of the most original and exquisite turns 
of his phraseology not a few had been 
barbarously pruned away; of the fresh- 
ness and force of his thought much had 
been enervated and reduced to mediocrity 
and commonplace. He had fared at the 
hands of his editors as the delicate trac- 
eries of the masterpieces of medieval 
architecture used to suffer under the 
brush of the Philistines of the last cen- 
tury, who thought by a uniform coating of 
whitewash to array them in a prim and 
smug respectability. But although under 
this treatment his thought was often 
robbed of the grace, the fire, the sharp 
precision, with which it sprang from his 
genius, its substance was apparent 
through every disfiguration. As Sainte- 
Beuve observes: “ The task of the origi- 
nal editors was not so ill done, since they 
gave us a book which every one admired, 
the most eminent minds approved, and 
we have lived on for two centuries.” 
Still less does it appear just to say, with 
M. Cousin, that the restoration of the 
genuine text has made a sceptic of Pas- 
cal. The difference between the Pascal , 
of the modern editions and the Pascal of 
the old is assuredly not one of kind, but 
at the most only of degree. “The Pas- 
cal of the Duc de Roannez,” Vinet rightly 
says, “the Pascal of the Abbé Bossut, is 
neither more nor less of a Pyrrhonist than 
the Pascal of the manuscript.” If he 
may be justly charged with scepticism 
now, there was evidence enough to sustain 
the same charge before. The passages 
on which it is founded may be more numer- 
ous, more accentuated, than those which 
his friends saw fit to publish; but they 
certainly do not change the basis of his 
faith, nor reverse his intellectual attitude 
towards Christianity. Whether even 
now they justify M. Cousin’s indictment 
we shall consider presently, after we have 
given such an account of the book as our 
space will allow. 

As we have already seen, the loose 
papers to which Pascal committed his 
ideas, when meditating a work in defence 
of religion, furnished the materials for the 
volume of “ Thoughts” published after 





his death. The selection, however, was 
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not strictly confined to the fragments in- 
tended to be used in that work ; interest- 
ing thoughts on various subjects were 
found among his papers or were other- 
wise known to the editors, and some of 
these were incorporated in the volume, 
which was accordingly described as “A 
Collection of the Thoughts of M. Pascal 
on Religion and some other subjects.” 
It is to the part of the work containg the 
miscellaneous thoughts that most of the 
larger subsequent additions properly be- 
long, and the pieces gradually added dur- 
ing nearly two centuries have now nearly 
doubled the size of the original. Among 
the most important of these are the con- 
versations on “Epictetus and Mon- 
taigne,” and on the “Condition of the 
Great;” the “Art of Persuasion ;” the 
discussion on the “ Use of Authority in 
Philosophy;” thoughts on the Jesuits, 
and memoranda for the “ Provincial 
Letters;” and the discourses on the 
*“ Geometrical Intellect,” and the “ Pas- 
sions of Love.” Striking as some of 
these are, even in their fragmentary state, 
and important as illustrating the incisive 
character of Pascal’s genius, they can 
hardly take rank in general interest be- 
side the more strictly religious portion of 
his remains, the bulk of which, though 
not the whole, belong to his projected 
work on Christianity. A few pithy sen- 
tences are all that we can give from these 
miscellaneous fragments, which form 
Faugére’s first volume ; they will barely 
serve to illustrate the zeftei/é, the peculiar 
sharpness and clearness, of Pascal’s 
style. Here isa remark from the paper 
on the geometrical intellect, where he is 
showing the folly of ge to define 
such primary ideas as those of time and 
space : — 


Nothing is more futile than the talk of those 
who wish to define these primitive words. 
What need, for instance, of explaining what 
we mean by the word man? Do we not know 
well enough what we intend by this term? 
What help does Plato think to give us by say- 
ing that he is a two-legged animal without 
wings? As if the conception of man which I 
have naturally, and which I cannot express, is 
not clearer and surer than that which he gives 
me by a useless and even ridiculous explana- 
tion: since a man does not lose humanity by 
losing his two legs, nor a fowl acquire it by 
losing his wings. 

Here are a few disjointed thoughts on 
“ Eloquence and Style :” — 


Eloquence is a depicting of the thought ; 
hence those who, after having depicted it, add 
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Those who make anthitheses by forcing the 
words are like persons who make false win- 
dows for the sake of symmetry. 

When we see the style natural, we are sur- 
prised and delighted; we expected to see an 
author, and we find a man. . . . Those honor 
nature most, who teach her that she can dis- 
course of everything, even of theology. 

The last thing we discover in making a 
book is to know what to put at the beginning. 


And here are some miscellaneous frag- 
ments gleaned out of a considerable mass 
of unclassified thoughts : — 


Man is neither angel nor beast; the bad 
luck of those who wish to play the angel is 
that they play the beast. 

A man no longer loves the woman he loved 
ten years ago. Very likely. She is no longer 
the same, noris he. He was young, and she 
too; she is quite different now. Perhaps he 
= love her still, were she what she was 
then. 

This dog is mine, say these poor children, 
that is my place in the sunshine : there is the 
beginning and picture of the usurpation of the 
whole world. 

Cleopatra’s nose —if it had been shorter, 
the whole face of the world would have 
changed. 

The last act is bloody, however fine the 
comedy may be in all the rest. They throw 
the earth on one’s head at last, and there it is 
forever. 

Cesar was too old, it appears to me, to be- 
take himself to the amusement of conquering 
the world. That amusement was suited to 
Augustus or to Alexander; they were young 
fellows whom it is hard to stop ; Czesar should 
have been maturer. 

There are only two kinds of men: the right- 
eous who believe themselves sinners, and the 
sinners who believe themselves righteous. 

Are you the less a slave for being liked and 
caressed by your master? You are fortunate, 
slave ; your master caresses you. He will beat 
you presently. 


The following sentences may be classed 
with these, although remitted by M. Fau- 
gére to his second volume; the first of 
them is an anticipation of the familiar 
lines, — 


Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; 
Man never is, but always to be, blest. 


We never live, but we hope to live; and 
always preparing ourselves to be happy, it 
follows inevitably that we never are so. 

The mind of this sovereign judge of the 
world is not so independent as to escape being 
disturbed by the first uproar that breaks out 
around him. It does not require the noise of 
a cannon to put a stop to his thinking; the 
creaking of a weathercock or a pulley is suffi- 
cient. Do not be surprised if he reasons 
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that is enough to render him incapable of good 
sense. If you wish him to discover truth, 
drive away that animal which holds his reason 
in abeyance, and disturbs that mighty intelli- 
gence which governs cities and kingdoms. A 
fine god this!’ O most ridiculous hero! 

Would you not say that this magistrate, 
whose venerable old age impresses a whole 
nation with deference, is governed by the dic- 
tates of a pure and sublime reason, and judges 
of things by their nature alone, without allow- 
ing himself to be affected by any of those idle 
circumstances which tickle the fancy of the 
weak? Well, observe him going to church, 
full of devout zeal, the solidity of his intellect 
sustained by the ardor of his charity. Here 
he is, -ready to listen with an exemplary re- 
spect. Let the preacher appear : if nature has 
given him a croaking voice, or grotesque cast 
of face, if his barber has shaved him badly, or 
accident has left a smudge on his cheek, how- 
ever momentous the truths which he an- 
nounces, I bet that our senator will lose his 
gravity. 


In Faugére’s second volume we find, 
arranged under various headings, with 
the genuine text restored, and consider- 
able additions printed for the first time, 
all the thoughts which appear to him to 
have been intended by Pascal for use in 
his apologetic treatise. To estimate justly 
these precious remains, it is needful to 
bear in mind that they are but fragments, 
and in many cases even less; if some of 
the paragraphs and sentences are shaped 
and polished and ready for insertion, 
others are only half-wrought, or are left in 
the rough, or are mere memoranda of 
ideas for future consideration. In pick- 
ing our way through them we seem to be 
walking over ground strewn with blocks 
of stone in various degrees of preparation 
for some projected building: here a few 
exquisitely carved, there others but rudely 
hewn, aoe | mingled with these not a few 
so shapeless as to make it difficult to dis- 
cover their destination. Scarcely in any 
case can we be sure of having the final 
form of Pascal’s thought. It is the proc- 
ess of his thinking, the fermentation of 
his genius, that is going on before us: 
we overhear his aszdes; he is unsuspi- 
ciously thinking aloud, unaware of our 
presence; we catch hit in dishabille, and 
surprise his movement before he has time 
to put on his coat. It is only genius that 
can bear to be surprised in this way, and 
undoubtedly there is a piquant charm in 
catching these glimpses of it undressed 
and unconscious of being observed; 
Sainte-Beuve says with truth, “ Pascal, 
admirable as he is when he completes, is 
perhaps still greater when he is inter- 
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rupted.” But to take seriously every 
line and every word of these fragments, 
these memoranda, these ejaculations and 
self-questionings, these hasty jottings 
down of the mood of the moment, as the 
great soul strove and agonized in its per- 
plexities—to scan and judge them one 
by one, as if they expressed Pascal’s full 
and mature thought as he would finally 
have given it himself to the world — would 
surely be both to do him an injustice, and 
to land ourselves in a very incorrect esti- 
mate of his position as a philosopher and 
a Christian. The basis and outline of 
his thought are not hard to discover; and 
if here and there we are startled by sharp 
paradoxes and impulsive contradictions, 
these perhaps are but gleams of the oppo- 
site sides of the shield, echoes of the 
antinomies which dwell, irreconcilable 
yet without conflict, in the bosom of truth 
itself. 

Of Pascal’s principle and method we 
must endeavor to convey some idea. 
And, first, it must be premised that it is 
less with the logic of the theologian than 
with the voice of the heart that he justifies 
Christianity. “The glory of Pascal,” 
writes Vinet, “is, that in theology he was 
aman.” It is not by an array of argu- 
ments marshalled by the intellect that he 
seeks to convince; his proofs are fash- 
ioned in his heart, and issue from it warm 
with his own emotions, and moulded by 
his own conflicts. Thus, to quote Vinet 
again: — 

This apology is brimful of the apologist 
himself. . . . It is not the abstract truth that 
he propounds to us, but truth gathered up 
into a human heart, truth completed and real- 
ized by its moral effects, truth presented in 
that incarnation of which the incarnation of 
the Divine Word has been the pledge and 
foundation. It is here that one may justly say, 
“*The voice is at the full only in the echo.” 
To insist that all theology, every defence of 
Christianity, should be a drama ora confes- 
sion, would be going much too far ; but what 
a loss if it were neverso! . . . This character 
of personality — but of personality thoroughly 
spiritual — makes itself felt in every page of 
the book, and more or less accentuates it 
throughout ; sometimes the emotion mingles 
with the thought to such a degree as to divert 
its course, and make us imagine that many of 
these movements would have been suppressed 
in its final form. 


If Pascal’s pleading for religion is suf- 
fused with personal emotion, it is because 
he finds the basis of faith not in the in- 
tellect but in the heart. His constant 
thought, as Dr. Tulloch remarks, is that 
“religion is born not of science but of 
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love and faith.” “ Pascal,” says Nean- 
der, “is the advocate of that evidence 
which is superior to all reasoning, and is 
founded on the immediate consciousness. 
His appeal is to a truth which is insepara- 
ble from the very nature of the soul, and 
it is from the heart that he derives intui- 
tive certainty. Thus he vindicates his 
affinity with the prophetic race who are 
called to bear witness to what is holiest 
in humanity.” To the same effect writes 
Dreydorff, when he finds Pascal dwelling 
on “the self-evidencing power of the 
truth to the heart which thirsts for it, as 
being more cogent than the logic of Aris- 
totle.” How true these representations 
are we shall discover without difficulty, if 
we are careful to note how Pascal em- 
ploys his terms for the different human 
faculties. With him, heart, nature, sen- 
timent, and instinct, are habitually op- 
posed to reason and mind (esprit), the 
former expressing the whole intuitive 
faculty, the primary instinct or percep- 
tion, which truth is directly appre- 
rene Me | or felt; the latter, the logical 
faculty and its argumentative processes. 
Bearing this in mind, we find the clear 
key-note of his strain in such passages as 
these : — 


Instinct ; Reason. — We suffer under an in- 
capacity of demonstration which no dogmatism 
can overcome. We possess an idea of truth 
which no Pyrrhonism can destroy. 

Nature sustains ‘the powerless reason, and 
preserves it from falling into universal doubt. 

Nature confounds the sceptics, and reason 
confounds the dogmatists. 

We arrive at truth, not by reason alone, but 
still more by the heart. It is thus that we 
obtain first principles, and it is in vain that 
reasoning, which has no hand in this, en- 
deavors to combat them. . . . We know that 
we are not dreaming, powerless as we are to 
prove it by reason; this powerlessness estab- 
lishes only the feebleness of sur reason, not 
the doubtfulness of all our knowledge, as the 
sceptics pretend. ... It is on the cognitions 
of the heart and the instinct that reason must 
rest, and base all its arguments. .. . It is as 
ridiculous for reason to ask the heart for 
proofs of its first principles before assenting 
to them, as it would be absurd for the heart, 
as the condition of its assent, to demand that 
reason should /e/ all the propositions which it 
demonstrates. . . . Would to God that we 
never needed to reason out things, but knew 
them all by instinct and sentiment ! 

The heart has its reasons, of which the 
reason knows nothing. 

It is the heart which feels God, and not the 
reason. This is what true faith is: God felt 
by the heart, not by the reason. 


To the absolute accuracy of the lan- 
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guage in these passages exception has 
been taken, and perhaps not unfairly, 
especially as regards the interchange of 
reason and reasoning; but the general 
drift seems to us to be unmistakable. 
All our knowledge, Pascal would say, 
rests on primary, instinctive beliefs or 
intuitions, which are felt to be true, but 
are incapable of demonstration, and on 
these all the logical processes of the in- 
tellect must ultimately be based. It is 
upon such of these intuitions as are of a 
moral or spiritual character that religion 
is founded; its truth must be felt, but 
cannot be strictly demonstrated: here, to 
use Neander’s phrase, the over-curious 
logical temper must be subordinated to 
the living intuition. Is it too much to 
say that, if this great principle had been 
better understood by Pascal’s successors 
in the defence of religion against scep- 
tics, we should have been spared much 
bad logic, and Christianity have suffered 
much less damage at the hands of its 
friends? 

How Pascal applies the principle we 
must now see. He begins with man, in 
order to arrive at God. This is the order 
which his own personal experience, the 
history of his own soul, suggested; for 
as a student of Montaigne, that prince of 
sceptics and careless mockers, he had 
stood within the terrible shadow of uni- 
versal doubt, and his heart, gnawed by 
that worm of unbelief to which the pre- 
ceding century had given birth, had for a 
time almost despaired of finding any 
remedy for the weaknesses, the contra- 
dictions, the miseries of human nature. 
Man seemed to him to be a dethroned 
and beggared monarch; a king in tatters 
and filth; an atom, a nothingness, in the 
presence of the terrifying Infinite; tor- 
mented by a heart full of unclean pas- 
sions, yet craving restlessly for light and 
purity; with an intellect impotent to 
grasp truth, yet incapable of being satis- 
fied without it; the feeblest reed in na- 
ture, which a vapor, a drop of water, can 
destroy, yet greater by virtue of thought 
and knowledge than the whole uncon- 
scious universe around him : — 


What a chimera, then, is man ! [he passion- 
ately exclaims] what a novelty, a monster, a 
chaos, a contradiction, a prodigy! A judge 
of all things, yet an imbecile worm of the 
earth; a depositary of truth, yet a sink of 
doubt and error; at once the glory and the 
refuse of the universe. 


Who shall explain this og resolve 
this contrariety, restore this ruin? In 
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vain does philosophy undertake the task ; 
Stoics, Epicureans, Pyrrhonists, all labor 
to no purpose. “ ne thing,” he cries, 
“to tell a man, ignorant of himself, to 
find his own way to God! A fine thing, 
too, to say the same to a man who has 
come to know himself!” Reason must 
be pronounced ineffectual ; God cannot 
be discovered in suns and stars and ma- 
terial organisms ; the alleged metaphysi- 
cal proofs of his existence are too remote 
and feeble, and “if they have force with 
a few, it is only for an instant; the next 
moment doubt returns.” What then re- 
mains? Revelation. 


Recognize, O proud man, what a paradox 
you are to yourself! Humble yourself, impo- 
tent reason ; be silent, imbecile nature ; under- 
stand that man is infinitely beyond man, and 
learn from your Master what your true condi- 
tion is. Listen to God! 


It is revelation, then, which alone fur- 
nishes the word of the enigma, and brings 
the whole mystery into light. In Chris- 
tianity a voice from God reaches the heart, 
and is felt to be true. Not, indeed, every 
heart, —for all conviction of religious 
truth, all finding of God, depends on the 
bias of the disposition, — but the heart 
which is disengaged from the passions 
and is thus prepared for the truth; to 
such a heart Christianity is its own evi- 
dence, and bears the broad signature of 
its own veracity. With Pascal, then, the 
first step towards faith is taken by brid- 
ling in the passions and abasing the 
heart; and the indispensable basis of 
intelligent belief is a perception of the 
congruity of Christianity to the human 
soul, a conviction of its power to touch 
the inner life at every point, and give sat- 
isfaction to all the higher wants of human- 
ity. When the gospel has thus approved 
itself to the spiritual instincts, and rooted 
itself in the affections, the external evi- 
dences of its truth, — history, types, mira- 
cles, prophecy, —furnish their corrobora- 
tions, and confirm the verdict of the heart. 
In Pascal’s scheme, therefore, these were 
intended to follow in their due order; 
and as they present themselves to his 
mind, with a grand swell of emotion he 
exclaims : — 


Thus I stretch forth my hands to my Deliv- 
erer, who, after having been predicted for four 
thousand years, came to suffer and die for me 
on earth in the time and the precise manner 
which had been foretold; and by his grace 
I wait for death in peace, in the hope of being 
eternally united to him; meanwhile I live 
with joy, whether in the prosperity which he 
is pleased to give me, or in the adversity which 
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he sends me for my good, and which he has 
taught me to bear by his own example. 

Such, in brief, was Pascal’s method, as 
indicated in the fragments which have 
come down to us; and it appears to be 
well characterized in Prévost Paradol’s 
striking remark : “ Pascal did for theology 
— analogous to what Socrates 
used to do for philosophy; he recalled it 
to earth, and wished to give it for a solid 
foundation the facts which are grounded 
in the very nature of man. For if those 
facts be admitted, and if Christianity ex- 
plains them all, and alone can explain 
them, must not the Christian religion, 
which thus becomes the key of the moral 
world, and the last word of human nature, 
be indeed the true religion?” 

It is, perhaps, questionable whether the 
world would have been the gainer, had 
Pascal lived to complete his treatise. 
His genius was not critical, nor was the 
state of historical knowledge in his day 
such as to admit of his elaborating any 
survey of the external evidences of Chris- 
tianity which would have been of perma- 
nent value. Where his real strength lay 
was in his profound apprehension of the 
perplexities of human experience, and the 
relation of spiritual truth to the wants of 
the soul; and here his fragmentary utter- 
ances possess a grandeur, a depth, a 
power of arresting the attention and 
thrilling the heart, which could scarcely 
have been increased, and would probably 
have suffered diminution, by their incor- 
poration in a formal treatise. As they 
are, they really stand alone in literature. 
Comparing them with the comments in 
which the-older editors tried to expound 
and complete them, Chateaubriand likens 
them to “the ruins of Palmyra, proud 
relics of genius and of time, at the foot of 
which the Arab of the desert has built 
his miserable hut!” It seems to us that 
in such thoughts as those on the “ great- 
ness and misery of man,” broken and dis- 
jointed as they are, we have Pascal at his 
best. Flashes like these out of the dark- 
ness would have been ill exchanged for a 
paler if steadier light. By these we are 
placed, as we could not have been by 
a finished work, in the very presence 
of his vivid personality, his burning 
emotion, the inmost ferment and conflict 
of his soul. It is this fusing of himself 
with his thought, this baring of his heart 
with all its pain and strife and hope in 
these first jets from its depths, that forms 
his peculiar and perennial charm. We 
are not listening to the professor or the 
theologian, spinning ingenious theories, 
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or drawing out long trains of reasoning ; 
it is the drama of a living soul that we are 
permitted to see. There lies the fascina- 
nation of this wonderful book; and no- 
where have we found it more eloquently 
or truly described than in Dean Church’s 
interesting lecture. Pascal, he says, — 





writes out of the deeps, as one absorbed and 
awestruck, and with every fibre strung, by 
his vivid consciousness of the strange con- 
trasts, the inevitable alternatives, the mighty 
interests at stake, amid which man’s course is 
to be run. His view of religion rises out of 
these solemn and unfathomable depths, the 
abyss of life and pain and death, the abyss of 
sin and ignorance and error, the abyss of re- 
demption and God’s love... . For him the 
overwhelming certainty of religion arose out of 
its deep and manifold correspondence with 
what he knew of himself and man, with what 
conscience told him of the moral law, and the 
world showed him of degradation and sin. 
What brought religion home to his inward 
sense of reality was, that it had the key to the 
tormenting contradictions of nature, which he 
knew so well. 


It is time that we should deal with M. 
Cousin’s attack on Pascal’s faith. In its 
first form, as we have seen, the charge 
ran thus: “The very substance of Pas- 
cal’s soul was a universal scepticism ;” 
and, expressed in this way, it seemed to 
impugn the sincerity of his profession of 
Christianity. What was really meant 
appeared more clearly from M. Cousin’s 
defence, of his position, published a year 
afterwards in the Revue des deux Mon- 
des. “Pascal,” he there says, “believed 
in Christianity with all the powers of his 
soul. It was in philosophy, not in re- 
ligion, that he was a sceptic; and, because 
he was sceptical in philosophy, he clung 
all the more closely to religion, as the 
only asylum, the last resource of human- 
ity, in the impotence of reason, and the 
ruin of all natural truth among men.” It 
was, then, an utter divorce between rea- 
son and religion which M. Cousin meant 
to attribute to Pascal, and to brand as 
“ universal scepticism;” and this divorce 
he goes on to trace to the Jansenism in 
which Pascal’s faith was cradled; for 
“ Port-Royal, being founded on the double 
principle of the nothingness of human 
nature and the sole power of grace,” could 
not logically admit reason to have any 
share in the discovery or reception of 
truth. In short, Pascal’s faith, according 
to this view, was sincere, but consciously 
irrational. He believed, while convinced 
that there was no logical ground for be- 
lieving. His reason pronounced against 
faith as a baseless dream, and yet he held 
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the faith in fact, and was honestly a 
Christian. Thus his sincerity was saved 
at the expense of his consistency. Of 
course some explanation was required to 
show how he could be a sceptic to the 
bottom of his soul, at the same time that 
he devoted his life to the defence of 
Christianity against the attacks of unbe- 
lievers, and in his personal religion was 
an impassioned devotee. And the expla- 
nation given is that he was a living con- 
tradiction, an unresolved discord, whose 
head and heart, whose principles and 
practice, were in avowed and irreconcil- 
able antagonism. To add that he was 
“the enemy of all philosophy,” was inev- 
itable, since of all philosophy the basis is 
found in the congruity of truth with the 
reason. 

Such was that celebrated writer’s view 
of the Pascal of the genuine “ Pezsées,” 
and the question is, how far it is a just 
one. That Pascal found in human nature 
no basis at all for faith must, we think, be 
pronounced an over-statement, a state- 
ment ex parte, founded on a consideration 
of only one side of his mind; for the 
passages which we have already quoted 
show clearly enough that he held religion 
to have a foundation in the heart or spir- 
itual instinct, though not in the logical 
understanding or reasoning faculty. It 
cannot, of course, be denied that Pascal 
recoiled with the utmost vehemence from 
the deistical position, that man needs no 
revelation, but is able by natural intuition 
to attain to a right knowledge of God; 
for any approximation to that he was 
much too deeply convinced of the debase- 
ment of human nature by the fall. But 
to sustain M. Cousin’s view it would be 
necessary to go a good deal further, and 
to prove that Pascal held the religious 
faculty in the believer to be absolutely 
and entirely a new creation by divine 
grace, an element supernaturally added 
to human nature at conversion; and that 
is a conception of which there is no trace 
in Pascal’s mode of thought. Yet we 
must confess that M. Cousin carries us a 
considerable way with him before we part 
company. There is unquestionably a 
strong strain of scepticism in Pascal’s 
remains. In him there existed, as it 
were, two men, the man of reason and 
the man of faith; and to the last, it ma 
be, they were never thoroughly in accord. 
Some, probably, of his most startling sen- 
tences are not so much expressions of his 
own thought as memoranda of difficulties 
to be considered, a sort of short-hand 
notes, as Sainte-Beuve calls them, to fix 
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in their most accentuated form ideas 
which flashed across his mind. But after 
deducting everything that can be thus 
explained, there remains a large body of 
fragments which are as deeply tinctured 
with scepticism as se in Montaigne. 
No one whose soul had not been swept 
over by the storms of doubt could have 
penned the famous wager-essay, in which 
it has been said that Pascal plays at pitch 
and toss with the existence of God, and 
the immortality of the soul. 


Either there is a God, or there is not [he 
says] ; to which side shall we incline? Reason 
can give us no assistance, yet we must take 
one side or the other; we must stake on the 
question. Heads, then, that there is a God! 
If you gain, you gain everything ; if you lose, 
you lose nothing. And thus, since you are 
forced to stake, it would be contrary to all 
reason to cling to this life, rather than to stake 
it for an infinite gain, of which there is an 
even chance; while the loss, even if it should 
happen, would after all be the loss of nothing. 


Such language as this, after every at- 
tempt to justify it, remains as shocking in 
the presence of Christian faith as it is 
indefensible on any principle of sound 
philosophy. Yet if we cannot justify it, 
we may perhaps account for it by attribut- 
ing it, as Dr. Tulloch does, to “moments 
of terrible doubt, when the soul is so 
borne away on the surge of the sceptical 
wave that rises from the depths of all 
human speculation, that it can only cling 
to the divine by an effort of will, and with 
something of the gamester’s thought that 
this is the winning side.” A similar ex- 
planation may be given of the advice 
which Pascal goes on to address to per- 
sons who wish to believe, but find them- 
selves unable : — 


You cannot believe, you say, and ask what 
you must do. Do as others have done, who 
were once hindered as you are, but now stake 
their all on the side of faith; they know the 
path that you wish to follow, and have been 
cured of the disease of which you desire to be 
cured. Follow the method with which they 
began; it was by acting as if they believed, 
taking holy water, getting masses said, etc. ; 
even naturally this will cause you to believe, 
and wall make fools of you (vous abétira). 


To these extracts we must add a few 
more, which in their naked cynicism and 
contempt of human nature certainly look 
ugly enough, and justify Voltaire’s remark, 
that “this sublime misanthrope writes 
against human nature almost as he wrote 
against the Jesuits.” 


One sees scarcely anything, whether of right 
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or wrong, which does not change its quality as 
the climate changes. Three degrees of eleva- 
tion of the pole upset the whole of jurispru- 
dence. A meridian decides what is truth; 
after being in force a few years, the funda- 
mental laws change: right has its epochs. 
The entrance of Saturn into Leo marks the 
time when such or such a thing began to be a 
crime. A queer sort of justice of which a 
river is the boundary! True on this side of 
the Pyrenees, false on the other. 

All men naturally hate one another. 

Man is nothing but a disguise, a falsehood, 
an hypocrisy, towards both himself and others. 
Human life is nothing else than a perpetual 
illusion. 

Man is only a subject full of error, which is 
natural to him and ineffaceable without grace. 
Nothing shows him the truth; everything de- 
ludes him, 

We desire truth, and find nothing but un- 
certainty in ourselves. We seek happiness, 
and find only misery and death. 

Here is our true condition. This is what 
renders us incapable either of knowing with 
certainty or being absolutely ignorant. We 
sail along on a vast surface, always uncertain 
and drifting, swept along from one end to the 
other. . . . Nothing is stable for us. We burn 
with desire to discover a firm platform and 
enduring basis on which to build a tower that 
may rise to the infinite ; but our whole founda- 
tion cracks, and the earth opens beneath us 
down to the abysses. 

When I consider the brevity of my life, 
swallowed up in the eternity before and after 
it; the littleness of the space that I occupy 
and even perceive, engulphed in the infinite 
immensity of the spaces which I am ignorant 
of, and which are ignorant of me; I am terri- 
fied, and astonished to see myself here rather 
than there ; for there is no reason why here 
rather than there, why now rather than then, 
Who has put me here? By whose order or 
arrangement have this time and place been 
assigned to me? How many kingdoms of 
being have no knowledge of us? The eternal 
silence of these infinite spaces terrifies me. 


Now if all that Pascal wrote had been 
in this strain, to vindicate him from the 
charge of having been at bottom a scep- 
tic would have been impossible. But in 
such utterances as these we have only 
one side of his thought, as M. Cousin 
admits when he says that “no man ever 
contradicted himself more.” The real 
question is, not whether some of his ut- 
terances were sceptical, but whether 
these were his deliberate and final utter- 
ances. In the wrestling of the soul with 
passing doubts, and during fits of de- 
pression caused by morbid nerves and 
harassing pain, things may look for a time 
so gloomy and desperate as to force from 
the sufferer bitter cries of mockery or 
despair; but to stamp him on that ac- 
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count with the brand of scepticism would 
be as unreasonable as cruel; for such 
experiences have happened to many who 
were certainly not sceptics but saints. 
We know that Pascal’s heart was a pas- 
sionate one, from which the emotions 
leaped forth like jets of flame; we know 
that on a temperament saddened by al- 
most unremitting pain his stern Jansen- 
ism acted so as to deepen its gloom; let 
us add to these causes of an exaggerated 
sense of human frailty and wretchedness 
that he probably had, as Dreydorff puts 
it, “to contend often not only with outer 
but inner doubts, and that it must have 
been against these, no less than against 
other temptations, that he sought the ter- 
rible help of the spiked girdle on his bare 
flesh ;” and the derisive and sceptical 
effervescences of his thought seem to be 
fully accounted for, without the need of 
M. Cousin’s violent solution. In dealing 
with a psychological problem like this it 
should never be forgotten, that in propor- 
tion to the depth and thoroughness of the 
thought will the merely logical basis of 
knowledge and religion appear insecure 
and inadequate, and the stress be thrown 
on those deeper but vaguer intuitions 
which in times of mental conflict and dis- 
tress are the first to grow dim and to 
swim before the eyes. Pascal had looked 
with too piercing and unshrinking a gaze 
into the mysterious depths of human na- 
ture, not to feel what a terrible strength 
there is in the Pyrrhonist or,-as we say 
now, agnostic position, when encountered 
by bare reason, to which the heart brings 
no reinforcement. No wonder, then, that 
in moments of agony and temptation 
these ebullitions of a faithless cynicism 
should have forced their way to the sur- 
face, and that he should have thrown out 
and committed to writing impatient, one- 
sided, extravagant words, which in “his 
moments of clear mental sanity and in- 
sight” he would surely not have en- 
dorsed, much less have given to the 
world as the expression of his harmonized 
and completed thought. On the whole, 
M. Faugére seems to set the matter in 
the fairest light possible, when he writes 
as follows in his introduction to the 
“Pensées :”? — 


Faith and reason may equally claim Pascal 
for their own, If they appear sometimes to 
conflict in his soul, it is because he lacked 
time not only to complete the work which he 
meditated, but above all to finish his own in- 
terior work—that sort of creation which 
genius performs within itself —and to fuse 
into an harmonious whole the divers elements 
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of his thought. Among the hitherto unpub- 
lished pages of Pascal are found these remark- 
able lines: “One ought to have these three 
qualities, the sceptical, the dogmatic, and that 
of the humble Christian; these unite and 
modify each other, making us doubt where we 
ought to doubt, be sure where we ought to be 
sure, and submit where we ought to submit.” 
These bold words are the whole history of 
Pascal, and sum up the state of hismind. . . . 
For us, after our intimate study of the author 
of the “Pensées,” it is beyond all question that 
he had a profound conviction of moral and 
philosophical excellence, and of the supernat- 
ural and divine pre-eminence of Christianity ; 
this faith was supreme in him over all the 
storms of his thought. .. . Here in truth is 
Pascal’s scepticism; it was that he held all 
systems engendered by human reason apart 
from Christianity to be insufficient and incom- 
plete. He would have been undecided and 
sceptical, had he ceased to be a Christian. 


We have dwelt so long on Pascal as a 
writer, that we have left ourselves scanty 
room for considering him asa man. It 
is, however, of the less consequence, since 
in the highest possible degree his writ- 
ings are himself. Yet we are unwilling 
to conclude without an attempt to portray 
him a little more clearly, and we cannot 
introduce what remains to be said better 
than by extracting from Chateaubriand 
the entire paragraph from which we have 
already quoted a couple of lines : — 


There was a man who at twelve years old, 
with dars and rounds, created mathematics ; 
who at sixteen composed the most learned 
treatise on conic sections since the ancients; 
who at nineteen reduced to mechanism a 
science which is entirely mental; who at 
twenty-three demonstrated the weight of the 
air, and exploded one of the greatest errors of 
the old physics; who at an age when other 
men are scarcely beginning to be born, having 
achieved his course round the circle of human 
sciences, perceived their nothingness and 
turned to religion; who, although from that 
moment till his death, which took place in his 
thirty-ninth year, he was always feeble and in 
pain, fixed the language which Bossuet and 
Racine spoke, and furnished a model of the 
most perfect wit as well as of the closest rea- 
soning ; lastly, who in the brief intervals of 
his pain solved by abstraction the highest 
problems of geometry, and threw on paper 
thoughts which breathe as much of God as of 
man: this astonishing (efrayant) genius was 
named Blaise Pascal. 


Now, such writing as this must be con- 
fessed to be too theatrical and forced to 
be of much critical value; still the pas- 
sage may be accepted as a dashing and 
not inaccurate sketch of Pascal’s life and 
achievements. The story of his working 
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his own way, at twelve years old, as far 
as the thirty-second proposition of the 
first book of “ Euclid,” with a piece of 
charcoal on the floor of an unused garret, 
without even knowing the common terms 
of geometry, is so astonishing, that had it 
not been told by his sister with all the 
simplicity of truth, we should have been 
tempted to class it with the legends in 
which the surprising quickly grows into 
the miraculous. But as the feat was at 
no long interval followed by the treatise 
on conic sections, which excited the min- 
gled incredulity and astonishment of the 
veteran Descartes, and that by the con- 
struction of an arithmetical machine to 
assist his father’s financial calculations, 
and that again by the invention of the 
barometer, we cannot doubt that Pascal 
was not merely one of those precocious 
children who are a nine days’ wonder, but 
was endowed by nature with one of the 
most extraordinary capacities for mathe- 
matical reasoning and physical research 
that ever fell tothe lot of man. From 
this line of labor, however, he was early 
turned aside by the failure of his health, 
which suffered so greatly from excessive 
application to scientific study, as to ex- 
pose him to an attack of “dynamical par- 
alysis ;” and the result was to leave his 
constitution so disordered, and his nerv- 
ous system so shattered, that to the end 
of his life he scarcely ever passed a day 
without pain. In his twenty-fourth year 
occurred what his biographers call his 
“first conversion,” when, owing to the 
influence of teachers of the Teneuslet 
school, with whom he became acquainted, 
and who introduced him to the books of 
St. Cyran and Jansen, he received a strong 
bias towards a religious life. Of the 
change at that time wrought in him, too 
much, perhaps, has been made by those 
who have regarded the years afterwards 
spent by him in the gay world of Paris as 
a period of apostasy, which entailed a 
bitter expiation in the seclusion and aus- 
terities of his later period. We rather 
side with Dreydorff in putting a lower 
estimate on the contrast between the first 
fervor of his youthful religion and the 
mixed occupations of his life in the capi- 
tal. Itis no doubt true that, as we find 
from Pascal’s own letters preserved 
among the Guerrier manuscripts, he took 
up religion with the warmth of his enthu- 
Siastic temperament, and sprang almost 
with a bound into a mystic devotion, 
which would have required solitude for 
its nutriment, and failed to hold its own 
amidst the distractions of social and busy 
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life; but there is not the slightest ground 
for believing that he ever in any real 
sense apostatized, or became infected b 
the dissoluteness and profanity which 
were too characteristic of the age of the 
Fronde. To use Faugére’s somewhat 
high-flown phrase, “ His feet rested for a 
moment on the mire of that corrupt soci- 
ety, but his divine wings were never 
soiled by it.” It was his “second con- 
version,” when he was in his thirty-first 
ear, which changed the whole current of 
iis life, by giving him over to asceticism 
and Port-Royal. To that momentous and 
final movement several causes seem to 
have contributed. The influence of his 
sister Jacqueline, then in the first glow of 
her profession ; the increasing gloom of 
his own temperament, aggravated perhaps 
by disappointed love; a shuddering recoil 
from the levity and vice of the society 
around him, intensified by a conviction 
that, in his struggle with the doubts and 
perplexities which surged up tumultu- 
ously within his restless soul, he needed 
a support that could only be found in re- 
tirement and mortification and converse 
with the austere Solitaries of Port-Royal: 
these were causes sufficient to prompt his 
decision and drive him from the world, 
without our having recourse to the more 
uestionable incidents of a narrow escape 
rom being dashed to pieces in a runaway 
carriage at the bridge of Neuilly, and the 
vision of an abyss always opening beside 
his chair, the supposed record of which, 
and of the act of self-dedication to which 
it led, was ever afterwards secretly worn 
by him stitched inside his clothes, where 
it was found after his death. This curi- 
ous, and not too intelligible, paper was 
the “amulet” which excited the sneers 
of Condorcet and Voltaire, and furnished 
the theme of M. Lélut’s volume. It ap- 
pears to record the very day and hour of 
his final resolve to give himself wholly to 
God, and breathes an ecstatic fervor char- 
acteristic of the critical moment when the 
struggle of his soul issued in triumph and 
joy. Let us remember that this docu- 
ment in a double form, the paper original 
being folded within a parchment copy, 
was worn on Pascal’s breast day by day 
till the breath left his worn-out frame, 
and that, even while penning the ver 
fragments on which the charge of scepti- 
cism has been founded, it was this that 
he was pressing to his heart, and we shall 
feel that without taking account of it no 
estimate of Pascal’s religion would be 
complete. It is headed by a small cross, 





and is as follows :— 
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The year of grace 1654. Monday, 23rd 
November, day of St. Clement, pope and 
martyr, and others in the martyrology. Eve 
of St. Chrysogone, martyr, and others. From 
about half past ten in‘the evening to half past 
twelve. Fire. God of Abraham, God of 
Isaac, God of Jacob, not of the philosophers 
and savants. Assurance, Assurance, Feel- 
ing. Joy. Peace. God of Jesus Christ my 
God and your God. Thy God shall be my 
God. Forgetfulness of the world and of all 
but God. He is found only by the ways 
taught in the Gospel. Greatness of the human 
soul. Righteous Father, the world has not 
known Thee, but I have known Thee. Joy, 
joy, joy, tears of joy. I have separated myself 
from Him, They have forsaken Me, the foun- 
tain of living water. My God, wilt Thou for- 
sake me? Let me not be separated from Him 
eternally. This is life eternal that they know 
Thee the only true God and J. C. whom thou 
hast sent. Jesus Christ—Jesus Christ. I 
have separated myself from Him. I have fled 
from, renounced, crucified Him. Let me never 
be separated from Him. He is retained only 
by the ways taught in the Gospel. Renuncia- 
tion total and sweet. 


In the spirit which evidently animates 
this extraordinary and incoherent docu- 
ment Pascal henceforth lived. Body and 
soul, he gave himself up to religion, and, 
whether consorting with his Jansenist 
friends at Port-Royal, or living as a re- 
cluse in his own house in Paris, whether 
contending against the Jesuits in the 
“ Provincial Letters ” or corresponding in 
mystic strains with Mlle. de Roannez, 
or meditating his apologetic work, the 
entire remainder of his life was spent in 
the renunciation of the world, the prac- 
tices of an ascetic devotion, and the con- 
secration of all he was and all he had to 
the service of God. 

Of Pascal’s mental organization the 
most characteristic features, as revealed 
in his writings, may be described as an 
intense, audacious individuality, and a 
passionate love of reality and truth. No 
man’s thoughts and sentiments were ever 
more emphatically his own. His voice 
was no echo of current opinions, but 
issued clear and sharp from the depths of 
his own being. What he had received 
from others he never gave back without 
having incorporated it with himself, 
shaped it in his own mould, and stamped 
it with his own mark. Conventionalities 
and masks of all kinds were hateful to 
him; to tear them away with a vehement 
contempt, and penetrate to the very core 
and naked reality of things, was like a 
fierce joy to his soul. Nothing was too 
daring for him to utter, if only it appeared 
to him to be true; of truth, whatever it 
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was, he felt an imperious need, and to 
speak it forth, without compromise and 
without reserve, was his overmastering 
impulse. It was this frank conscientious- 
ness, this ardor for the exact truth, which 
made his mode of expression, his literary 
style, so singularly real and pure, so accu- 
rately true to the thought; it could toler- 
ate no superfluity, no circumlocution, no 
ambiguous vagueness ; it was, as Faugére 
says, “the thought itself, clothed like an 
antique statue with its own chaste nudity.” 
These characteristics point to a genius 
intense rather than broad, penetrating 
more than constructive; and, as we have 


already said, the illumination thrown by 
Pascal on the mystery of our being re- 
sembled the vivid but fitful flash of the 


lightning rather than the calm, steady 
light of day. We have ventured to differ 
from M. Cousin’s estimate of his scep- 
ticism; but that eminent writer has our 
hearty concurrence when he says, “ The 
man in Pascal was profoundly original, 
but the creating mind had not been given 
him. He had more depth in sentiment 
than in thought, more force than breadth.” 
To the same effect is Mr. Beard’s thought- 
ful estimate : — 


This is the character of Pascal’s originality. 
He does not construct systems of the universe, 
or mark an era in philosophical thought, or 
compass the whole sphere of human knowl- 
edge, like Descartes. He is not conversant 
with all the literature which it becomes a 
learned man to know, like Arnauld. He 
probably knew little Greek and no Hebrew; 
much of his classical learning came to him at 
second hand from Montaigne; all the books 
with which his writings betray any acquaint- 
ance might be enumerated in half-a-dozen 
lines. What he knew and thought came 
almost wholly out of himself, and was the re- 
sult of his independent thought, and bears in 
the completeness of its symmetry the impress 
of his nature. 


“ Pascal,” says the Protestant Vinet, 
“was born in the Roman sect, and in a 
sect of that sect, Jansenism; but without 
separating himself from the sect to which 
we may say he belonged, he rose superior 
to it; the substance to him was more than 
the form; the spirit ruled over the body. 
He was one of those who are united by 
the heart to the living principle of truth, 
but to their sect by the inferior parts 
alone of their intellect.” Notwithstand- 
ing his Jansenism, which placed him on 
the confines of Geneva, and his mortal 
defiance of the Jesuits, who were the real 
wire-pullers of the Vatican, his allegiance 
to his Church never wavered. “I will 
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never separate myself from her commun- 
ion,” he wrote to Mlle. de Roannez 
after Arnauld had been condemned by 
the Sorbonne, and no provocation ever 
shook his resolve. However it may be 
now, the Roman Church then, especially 
to a French Catholic, was more than the 
pope; and though, as Dreydorff remarks, 
** Pascal saw and lamented that he was in 
a strait between God and the pope, he 
never appears to have felt himself in a 
Strait between God and the Church.” 
Hence, when the Jesuits accused him of 
making common cause with the heretics, 
he indignantly retorted, “‘ When have I 
been absent from mass, or scant of my 
duty to my parish church? What act of 
fellowship with heretics or of schism 
towards the Church can you lay to my 
charge? What council have I contra- 
dicted, what papal constitution have I 
transgressed?” The Church might be 
ruled by a corrupt faction, yet to him it 
was still the house of God and the ap- 
pointed guide to salvation, and without a 
thought of separating himself from it, he 
was content to commit his cause to the 
Judge of all. The pope might pronounce 
against him, and place his book in the 
Index, but Pascal could sustain himself 
with the thought, “God does not perform 
miracles in the ordinary management of 
his Church; it would be a strange miracle 
if infallibility resided in a single person. 
. . . Ifmyletters are condemned in Rome, 
what I condemn in them is condemned in 
heaven. To we 3 tribunal, Lord Jesus, I 
make my appeal.” 

It is impossible t~ clear the religion of 
Pascal’s declining years from the taint of 
superstition. As his health grew feebler, 
he became increasingly subject to fits of 
depression, and had recourse to austeri- 
ties which aggravated the physical mis- 
chief and shortened his days. It is inex- 

ressibly touching to watch this ee’ yet 
oving spirit, burdened with its frail and 
morbid organism, striving to get nearer 
to God by a daily martyrdom of self. 
The spiked girdle on his bare flesh, the 
stern refusal of the commonest comforts, 
the recoil from a sister’s affection and 
from a child’s caress as dangerous to 
spirituality, the protest against an advan- 
tageous marriage for his niece, as if honest 
wedlock were “the most perilous and the 
basest of the conditions in which Chris- 
tian people could live;” these in the 
author of the “ Pensées” furnished a mel- 
ancholy illustration of his favorite theme, 
—“ Nothing is stranger in the nature of 
man than the contrarieties of all kinds 





which are found in it.” Werise from our 
study of him with the sad sense of a life 
uncompleted, a promise unfulfilled, a glo- 
rious possibility but half realized. Yet 
viewed in the light of Christian hope, 
there is more to cheer than to depress in 
this spectacle of mingled weakness and 
strength. For ifeven amidst the shadows 
of mortality, and under the burden of pre- 
mature decay, man can be so great, of 
what height may he not be capable, when 
the burden is unbound from his shoulders, 
and mortality is swallowed up of life? 
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BY MISS KEARY, 
AUTHOR OF “CASTLE DALY,” “ oLDBURY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
FORGIVEN. 


Sir FRANCcIs had, to all appearance, 
quite recovered the shock of his son’s 
death by the time he rejoined his family 
at San Remo; he had resumed all his old 
habits, had had three months’ full occu- 
pation in London, where he had been liv- 
ing by himself, and he was now as ready 
as he had ever been in holiday times to 
fight over again his old battles, legal or 
political, with any one he fell in with who 
was inclined for such mental exercise. 

He never spoke Frank’s name now, 
either to his wife or to Alma, or alluded 
to the sorrow that three months ago ap- 
peared to overwhelm him. Perhaps Lady 
Rivers might have noticed, if it had been 
her way to notice what could not be com- 
plained of, that he listened more patiently 
than formerly to her talk about her own 
health, and indulged in fewer sarcastic 
remarks at her expense. Alma, at all 
events, observed a difference in her father 
before he had been with them twenty-four 
hours. He talked as energetically as was 
his wont, and seemed as entirely absorbed 
in business interests; but she saw that 
there was more of effort in the energy 
and absorption than there used to be — it 
was a determined will, not a craving in- 
tellect that now kept him busy —and, 
whenever he allowed himself to remit his 
exertions for a while, the eager light in his 
face died out into a weary greyness that 
made him look many years older than he 
had done a few months ago. Alma’s 
heart was very much moved towards her 
father when she noticed this change, for 
she admired his resolution to get what 
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solace and spiritual nourishment he could 
from his old sources of interest, and felt 
how much more sympathy she had with 
this attitude of mind than with her moth- 
er’s constant complaining. 

She spent a great part of Christmas- 
day with her father, who, now that the 
parting was so near, seemed disposed to 
take her into a closer companionship than 
any one of his children had hitherto en- 
joyed with him. They went to church 
together in the morning, and in the after- 
noon had a long, solitary walk on the 
shore, while the level golden light lay 
over the sea, and the waves broke on 
their unchanging shore-line with gentle 
ripples that matched the mild air and the 
bright hues of the gardens overhanging 
the beach. The contrast between this 
and other Christmas afternoon walks at 
Longhurst was strong in their minds, but 
there was a careful avoidance on both 
sides of painful subjects. Sir Francis 
talked with resolute cheerfulness on one 
topic of family interest after another; the 
advantages of having Longhurst off their 
hands; the tolerably good appointment 
secured for Melville; the leisure which 
his solitude this winter afforded for taking 
up some long-abandoned studies, and his 
good luck in still feeling something of the 
charm these had had for him in early 

ears, when he was a struggling man, and 
ound study a refuge from pinching anx- 
iety and the bitterness of deferred hopes. 
He was lucky indeed to be able to turn to 
them now with some remnant of the old 
zest — after all. 

They were standing still, watching the 
sunset, when Sir Francis said this, and 
Alma, glancing at her father’s face in a 
short silence that followed, saw again the 
grey weariness she had noticed before 
overspreading it, and thoughts he did not 
utter found an echo in her mind. 

“ After all” —all his successes, all his 
triumphs,—to be thankful above all 
things for the power of taking an interest 
still in the old relaxations! Had his 
splendid career brought him no greater 
satisfaction than that ! 

“Ah, well!” Sir Francis muttered, 
“it’s a great thing to have sucha resource 
to turn to when one gets hipped; but how 
poor West used to sneer at me when we 
were young for giving my time to such 
unprofitable speculations! Poor fellow! 
he was full then of very different sorts of 
speculations, and a poor thing he made of 
them in the end. Not that I would crow 
over him as having done so much better 
with my life than he with his, after all. 
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Who knows? When-one gets to the end, 
I suppose, it all looks pretty much the 
same —at least, as to the amount of pud- 
ding and praise one has laid hold on. 
Poor West! he and I spent some pleas- 
ant days together when we were boys; I 
wish he had not grown so cantankerous 
with his reverses, or that your mother had 
managed matters so that our families 
need not have stood so far apart in later 
times. You must see what you can do for 
Emmie, Alma, when you are Countess 
Anstice. I don’t like to think of that nice 
little thing wearing out her best days as 
nursery governess to one of the Kirk- 
mans; you might have her to live with 
you at Leigh by-and-by.” 

“She is very happy where she is, 
papa,” said Alma; “she has written a 
very cheerful letter to mamma lately 
which I will show you when we go in.” 

Emmie West’s name did not sound 
very pleasantly to Alma’s ears on that 
day when she Suen that Wynyard was at 
La Roquette in close proximity to the 
hidden letters, and surrounded by sights 
that must bring Emmie and the spring of 
his sojourn there to his memory. To- 
morrow the danger would be over and 
Wynyard by her side, not to leave her 
again, and, after that, Alma thought that 
she should feel quite generously towards 
Emmie, and not allow herself another 
jealous thought ever again. The time of 
suspense and danger was lessening min- 
ute by minute. 

Even while these thoughts were rank- 
ling in her heart, there went the last rim 
of the sun below the purple mountains, 
and now there was nothing further to 
look for, but the lighting up of the red 
after-glow, and its duskier reflection over- 
spreading the darkening sea. Alma 
slipped her hand under her father’s arm 
and they climbed the steep path to the 
hotel in silence; but when they had 
reached their own suite of apartments 
and Alma was about to leave him to take 
off her outdoor dress, Sir Francis sur- 
prised her very much by drawing her 
close to him and giving her, what it was 
very much against his wont to bestow, an 
uncalled-for kiss. 

“You are happy, are you not, my 
child ?” he ‘said, still holding her fast, and 
looking wistfully on her face; “there is 
no drawback to your happiness? Nay, it 
is a foolish question, but humor your 
father to-night; let me have it from your 
own lips that all is well with you— that 
you are following your own wishes with 
an assured prospect of content. I was 
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negligent about Constance, and I cannot 
afford to make another mistake. Tell me 
it is only a girl’s natural sorrow at bidding 
ood-bye to her old life that makes you 
ook sad to-day. There is nothing else 
on your mind, no drawback, or misgiving ; 
I may be quite happy about you, my Al- 
ma, may I not?” 

Oh! if she dared but have told him 
all, and given a pledge of future truthful- 
ness by taking counsel with her father to- 
night — but it was too foreign to all old 
habits and family traditions to talk of 
feelings to him. She could not bring her- 
self, all in a minute, to take such an un- 
heard-of step; and while she hesitated, a 
distressed look came into her face, and 
she saw the answering disappointment in 
her father’s; he bent and kissed her 
again, and then let go his hold on her 
hands, “ Well, my dear, never mind, I 
have only startled and distressed you, I 
see; run away to your mother, and get 
ready for dinner.” 

Alma went into the inner suite of 
rooms to find Ward busied, under her 
mother’s directions, in — the pret- 
tiest of her evening dresses for her to 
wear to-night; there would be a larger 
party than usual at dinner, and every one 
would be looking at the young English 
bride-elect who was to be made a countess 
in a day or two; it was time for her to 
throw off something of the plainness of 
attire that their period of mourning had 
imposed on her hitherto, and shine out in 
anticipation of the glory that was to be. 

Strange to say, Alma’s spirits and self- 
confidence rose under the business of 
dressing, and when she turned to the 
"seen before leaving the room, the radiant 

gure that looked out from its depths 
seemed to give her reassuring glances, 
and to chide her for her depression and 
her fears. The exhilaration carried her 
triumphantly through the rest of the even- 
ing, drowning anxiety and restoring her 
charm of manner, and that happy con- 
sciousness of power to please which had 
somewhat deserted her since she had had 
cause to be displeased with herself. The 
company, that night, comprised some for- 
eigners of rank, and English visitors to 
San Remo, old acquaintance of the Riv- 
erses, who were interested in Alma’s pros- 
pects, and glad to see her come out of 
the eclipse into which the gloom of the 
family bereavement had cast her of late. 
They gathered round her in the evening 
with congratulations and sympathetic cu- 
riosity about the ceremony fixed for New 
Year’s Day, and for a few hours — while 
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Wynyard and Madame de Florimel were 
having their lengthy talk over the dying 
firebrands in the sa/on at La Roquette — 
Alma’s sceptre of power seemed to be 
given back to her, and she became once 
more the brilliant society queen who had 
dazzled Mr. Kirkman into coveting her 
for a daughter-in-law a year agoat Golden 
Mount. Her father, seeing the homage 
paid to her and observing the brilliance 
of her smile and the light in her eyes, felt 
happy and satisfied in all that concerned 
her, pleasing himself with the thought 
that at least one of his children would 
profit by the position to which his hard 
work had raised them, and reward his la- 
bors by giving him the spectacle of a 
happy, prosperous life, in which his old 
age would have a share. 

During déjeéiner the next morning, Alma 
made an engagement to join a riding party 
who had planned a distant excursion and 
would not return to the hotel till a little 
before sunset. The early post had not 
brought her the note from Wynyard, fix- 
ing the hour of his arrival at San Remo, 
that she had hoped to receive, and she 
told herself that she should be able to 
meet him more easily and naturally, more 
as he would expect to be met, if she found 
him a-vaiting her on her return from her 
ride, than if she spent the long morning 
hours in looking for him, and fretting her- 
self with foolish conjectures about the 
cause of his detention at La Roquette, 
should he not appear at the earliest mo- 
ment possible. 

It was a gay party, and the ride in the 
exhilarating air had quite the effect Alma 
hoped for, in banishing anxious thoughts 
and making the hours fly swiftly. 

There were little delays, lingerings by 
some of the party to finish sketches at 
the place where they stopped for their 
mid-day rest, halts to watch the effects of 
changing lights and shadows on the snow- 
clad Alpine range in the distance; so that 
in spite of urgings from the more experi- 
enced members of the party, the sun set 
whilst they were still some miles from the 
town. 

There could not possibly be any wait- 
ing for her now, Alma thought cheerfully, 
while the horses were urged to a brisk 
canter during the last half-hour ; suspense 
was virtually over; he would be there, 
most likely on the steps of the hotel, look- 
ing out for her. It would be the least 
formal greeting possible, for he would 
come forward to lift her from her horse, 
his arms would be round her before the 
glow of exercise had left her cheeks, and 
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the thrill of joy would banish all misgiv- 
ings, all self-questioning, all looking back, 
and make the future easy. While the 
rapid motion was bearing her joyfully 
nearer and nearer each minute to him, she 
would not allow herself to picture an ex- 
pression on the face she should look down 
upon as his arms clasped her that would 
not bring complete satisfaction to her 
heart. 

There were figures on the hotel steps 
which Alma could not distinguish at the 
moment of drawing up before the door, 
but it was her father who came forward 
to lift her down. 

“ You are late,” he said ; “ but no, don’t 
look so penitent, no one has been waiting 
in a state of feverish impatience for your 
return. I went down to meet the train 
you mentioned as most likely, and had 
my walk for nothing ; however, I see there 
is a letter for you in the sitting-room, just 
arrived, which will, no doubt, explain the 
delay, and let you know when we may ex- 
pect him.” 

“A note or a letter?” Alma could 
not help asking, as she crossed the hall 
with her father. Sir Francis smiled play- 
fully. 

oj should think a note would do since 
you will see him so soon; but so far as 
my observation, which was not scrutiniz- 
ing, went, I should say it was a thick 
letter ; but run on, my dear, as you are so 
curious, don’t wait for me. Stairs are 
nothing to you, run on to the sa/oz.” 

Alma carried off the letter to her own 
room, and let Ward take off her riding- 
habit and put her into her ordinary even- 
ing dress before she ventured to do more 
than glance at the outside. She even put 
it out of her hand on the dressing-table, and 
would not, for those few minutes, allow her- 
self to realize how thick it was, and that 
the envelope must almost certainly hold 
an enclosure. She always thought after- 
wards that she had not felt any surprise, 
but had known the worst of the news from 
the moment when her father told her 
there was a letter awaiting her; and yet 
this certainty must, somehow or other, 
have admitted hope, or else feeling was 
suspended for a while, or she could not 
have spoken cheerfully to her mother 
through the open dressing-room door, and 
sent Ward away with a calm sentence 
when she had done with her. 

At last she was alone, there was no fur- 
ther excuse for waiting; it must come — 
the sight that she now knewshe had been 
expecting and dreading since May — 
those letters— and whatever Wynyard 





might choose to say to her about them. 
Reasonably she knew of nothing that 
would connect her with them, or induce 
him to send them on to her, supposing him 
to have received them. It was only her 
conscience that spoke, and that so loudly 
that every other power of her mind was 
silenced. She could not think of proba- 
bilities — she knew that her punishment 
had come. 

It was Wynyard’s handwriting on the 
envelope, however, and before she broke 
the seal she raised the letter softly, as 
she had done once before with one of his, 
and laid it against her lips, once more, 
before she knew for certain that he de- 
spised her. She had been used in old 
times, when looking at her name in his 
handwriting, to remember words he had 
spoken long ago — foolish, tender words, 
about how he felt while framing those let- 
ters, the spell they were to him, the thrills 
the sight of them called up as they grew 
under his fingers. That Aad been, and 
she recalled it once more, while the enve- 
lope touched her lips, and then she turned 
the letter round and broke the seal. 
She drew out two letters directed to Wyn- 
yard Anstice, Esq., then a half-sheet of 
paper in Constance’s handwriting, the 
sight of which gave her as keen a pain as 
if the words which she read stupidly over 
and over again had been sharp instru- 
ments stabbing through her eyes and her 
brain to her heart. Last came a letter 
from Wynyard to herself which she 
opened after a while, when an interval in 
her pain, a deadness stealing over her, 
gave her power to read. 


“ My DEAR ALMA, — You will naturally 
be very much surprised to get a letter 
from me to-day instead of seeing me, but 
when you have read the two letters I 
herewith enclose, you will understand 
why, after much thought, I have deter- 
mined rather to write than to come to 


ou. 
hr After all we had hoped and planned, 
there must needs have been great pain 
and bitterness in words of farewell spoken 
between you and me; and you will agree, 
I am sure, after reading these letters, that 
nothing but to exchange such words re- 
mains to us, and the least painful way of 
getting them said had better be chosen. 
Dear Alma, since it is a farewell I am 
writing, I will not say a word of reproach 
to you for keeping back my cousin Ralph 
Anstice’s letter from me last spring, or 
for letting me suppose that you were 
ignorant of his death, when we had our 
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explanation by the river at Clelles, and 
that I was misinformed about the rela- 
tions that actually existed between you 
and Horace Kirkman. Thinking of you 
still with a lingering of my old belief 
about you, I feel almost ready to beg your 
pardon for knowing what I know, and I 
have a strange reluctance to send you the 
slip of your sister’s letter which has ex- 
plained to me and Madame de Florimel 
the riddle of your concealment of my let- 
ters; yet in justice to myself, I must let 
ou know that I know all, and that if the 
etters I enclose had not contained the 
news they will in a few moments reveal 
to you, I should have found myself ina 
great dilemma—the dilemma of having 
to fulfil a promise made under a miscon- 
ception of the circumstances that called it 
forth. As it is, the man you accepted as 
your future husband no more exists than 
ever did the Alma whom I, Wynyard An- 
stice, then believed had been true to me 
through my adversity, and loved me 
enough to brave a struggling life at my 
side. Your misconception was, as you 
will see, even more complete than mine, 
and I suppose — painful as the writing of 
this letter is to me, and as the reading of 
it will, I fear, be to you—we ought both 
to be thankful that events have so fallen 
out as to show us, before it was too late, 
the unreality on which we were building 
our hopes. Had the news contained in 
the letters I enclose reached us a week 
after, instead of a week before, our pro- 
posed marriage, you would have had the 
mortification of finding that you had been 
betrayed by your own act into accepting 
the fate you wished to avoid — marriage 
with a poor man, (for my position after 
neatly a year’s idleness will be much 
worse than it was when I wrote to you 
Jast January)— and I should have had the 
still worse pain of witnessing your disap- 
pointment, and learning the little power I 
personally had to console you for the loss 
of the position you had coveted. « It would 
not have been well for either of us. How- 
ever painful our present circumstances 
may be, let us both be thankful that we 
have escaped a life of mutual recrimina- 
tion and discontent. That last sentence, 
as I read it over a quarter of an hour or 
so after writing, sounds bitter; but be- 
lieve me, dear Alma, I do not feel bitterly 
towards you as I write the concluding 
sentences of my letter. Why should I? 
After all, why should I ever have expected 
so much love from you that you should 
abandon, for my sake, what you have been 
taught to think the good of life? I have 
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only my own folly and misunderstanding 
of your character to thank for my disap- 
pointment. 

“You judged yourself more truly. You 
are made for the bright things, and the 
prosperous, high places of the world, and 
since I cannot give them to you myself, 
let me at least hope that they will come 
to you through some one who will love 
you as well as I could have done, and 
make you as happy as I would fain have 
made you. Dear Alma, farewell! I go 
back to Leigh to-morrow to carry out a 
request you will read in Miss Moore’s 
letter, and I will write to your father fully 
from thence. Tell him as much, or as 
little as you please of the circumstances 
which caused the delay of Ralph Anstice’s 
letter in reaching me. I shall, of course, 
be silent on that part of the matter so 
long as I live. 

“ WYNYARD ANSTICE.” 


The bewilderment caused by some sen- 
tences in this letter befriended Alma so 
far as to shield her from feeling at once 
all the pain it was calculated to give her. 
She turned breathlessly for explanation 
to the enclosed letters, and found a fur- 
ther relief in reading them. Just for the 
first few moments after their perusal, she 
could comfort herself by thinking that all 
might not be over—that he was giving 
her up mainly on account of the change 
in his circumstances, not because he was 
angry with her, and despised her for what 
she had done. This faint hope buoyed 
her up for a while, enabled her to speak 
cheerfully to her father when he sum- 
moned her to go down to dinner, and 
sustained her through the hour when it 
was absolutely necessary to keep up ap- 
pearances, but minute by minute she felt 
that the hope she had fastened upon was 
melting in her grasp, and the bitter waters 
of despair from which she strove to drag 
herself away were nearing and nearing, 
and must, sooner or later, go over her 
head. It is never at the first moment of 
hearing it that an unexpected misfortune 
is felt in its full force. All its aspects of 
pain and mortification cannot be taken in 
at one glance; they present themselves 
usually one by one, each showing itself 
as a fresh foe to strike down the incre- 
dulities, or hopes, or old habits of thought, 
that the mind, in self-defence, at first 
opposes as barriers to the rising flood of 
woe. So it was with Alma through that 
evening. She found herself fighting point 
by point for one outpost of hope after 
another, from which she was ever driven 
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back by a fresh aspect of the harm she 
had done in keeping back the letters. At 
the end of her conflict she took a sudden 
resolution, without calculating the pain it 
would cost her to act upon it. She went 
to her father as soon as she knew him to 
be alone, and told him the whole story, 
beginning with her reading of Constance’s 
letter in Madame de Florimel’s store- 
room, and ending by placing Wynyard’s 
letter, with the two enclosures, in his 
hands. 

‘“‘T shall read in his face,” she thought, 
“what hope there is for me. He isa 
man, with a man’s way of understanding 
and looking at things, not a woman’s. I 
shall read in his face what measure of 
condemnation my conduct merits in his 
opinion, and what degree of forgiveness 
and further affection he could mete out to 
one who had so offended against his 
sense of honor. He is not so strict, per- 
haps, and has not such a high idea of 
what a woman should be, as Wynyard 
has, but if he speaks as if I could be for- 
given and loved again, I will hope.” 

Sir Francis was a person to whom it 
was not difficult to tell a painful story, for 
he had a habit of attentive listening, and 
he never interposed but with a question 
that helped the narrator in his progress 
to the end of his confession. Neither 
were there any comments on what he 
heard, to be deciphered on his astute, 
listening face; no surprise, or indigna- 
tion, nothing but interest and anxiety to 
learn the exact truth was to be read there, 
till he had attained that end. This quiet, 
business-like manner of his, carried Alma 
on, and caused her confession to be fuller 
than perhaps she could have made it to 
any one else. She even spoke of her 
early doubts as to whether she could be 
happy with a man of so little worldly am- 
bition as Wynyard, and confessed the 
coldness that had grown up between them 
since their engagement. 

When she ceased to speak there was a 
long pause, and Alma felt the arm which 
her father had put round her waist at the 
beginning of the interview slightly relax 
its hold. She heard a heavy sigh, and, 
looking up, saw that her father’s head was 
turned away from her. He was thinking, 
now that he knew all—judging her — 
looking at everything all round sorrow- 
fully, but quite calmly — weighing what 
excuses there might be, and summing up 
for or against her in his mind. When he 
spoke it would not be to reproach, or bit- 
terly blame: it would be a calm sentence, 
but Alma felt it would have all her life’s 





welfare in it, for it would be a verdict she 
would have no courage to appeal against. 
If her father found her conduct inexcus- 
able, she would never go to any other 
man for pardon for it; she could never 
have faith enough, or humility enough for 
that. If Alma had known how much she 
would suffer during these moments of 
suspense she would hardly have had cour- 
age to expose herself to such pain. Be- 
fore her father spoke she was ready to 
fall on her knees at his feet, and beg him 
to break the silence if only by an outburst 
of indignation against her, so terrible was 
it to her to watch the gradual settling of 
the lines of his face’into hopelessness, 
and to hear repeated again and again the 
heavy sigh which never came from him 
but when he was trying to bring his mind 
to contemplate a painful state of things 
for which he saw no remedy. 

“You have told me everything?” he 
said at last. ; 

“Yes, papa; everything. You think 
there is no hope for me?” 

“]T don’t know exactly what hope you 
would have. You have read the letters ; 
_ know the state of mind he is in, and 
his circumstances now. No, Alma, I see 
what you are going to ask, but I cannot 
conscientiously do it for you. If, while 
he loved you and esteemed you —as I am 
afraid he never can again— you doubted 
whether you could endure poverty for his 
sake, how much less would you find it 
endurable when the love and trust that 
were to have stood in the place of riches 
have been lessened by such an experience 
as this? It would not answer, my dear. 
You must trust me, and believe my expe- 
rience. You have been brought up ina 
certain way, you have certain views anda 
certain character, and you can’t, whatever 
you may think now, get rid of all that 
suddenly. If you were to marry Wyn- 
yard next woth, as, at this moment you 
wish to do, your former dislike to narrow 
circumstances — the differences between 
your views of life and his — would reap- 
pear ina little while. Even if you kept 
back the expression of them, there would 
always be the recollection of this thing 
between you to make him suspect you of 
ambition and discontent, and to make you 
divine suspicion in him whenever a differ- 
ence of opinion cropped up. You don’t 
believe this of yourself, but you see he 
does; it might easily come to be as he 
describes it, a life of mutual recrimination 
and discontent. You must not ask me to 
help you to such a lot as that, and you 
know your mother will not.” 
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“If I were to tell him myself that, in 
spite of all, I had always loved him ——” 

“But — my dear — I don’t want to pain 
you; I am sorry enough for you, but the 
case is too serious for anything but per- 
fect frankness; and, after what has 
passed, under the circumstances of your 
refusal and your acceptance, I don’t see 
how you can say that you have always 
loved him, expecting him to believe it. 
There are limits to the degree of vacilla- 
tion a man can bear generously. You 
must believe me, Alma, there is nothing 
for you now but to accept his decision in 
silence. I know it is hard when one finds 
one has made a great mistake not to try 
to rectify it, but sometimes submission to 
blame and loss one has brought on one- 
self is all that is left to one; the only 
course that has any dignity in it.” Then 
Sir Francis put the arm he had with- 
drawn round Alma’s waist again, drew 
her close to him, and kissed her. There 
was pitying kindness, fatherly protection, 
but not the old, proud love in his caress. 
Alma felt the difference down to the bot- 
tom of her proud heart, and it decided her 
conduct. If it was bitter to be caressed 
by a father who was disappointed in her, 
how could she bear the caresses of a hus- 
band in whose esteem she had been les- 
sened, and before whom she must contin- 
ually humble herself ? 

She did not withdraw from her father’s 
pitying embrace; she crept even a little 
closer to him, telling herself that this love, 
this clasp was the best, the closest that 
remained to her, all, at feast, that she had 
power to take; for, when her father’s 
voice ceased, while she sat silent with her 
head on his shoulder, another voice 
seemed to sound in her ear — 


Life’s light grows dim; let him never come 
back to us, 
There would be doubt, hesitation, and pain. 


She remembered the accents of Wyn- 
yard’s voice as she had heard them in the 
sunshiny meadow at Clelles, repeating 
these words, and they carried the convic- 
tion with them now that she had forcibly 
put away from her then— it is the faith- 
ful heart that wins and keeps — but if one 
has not faith —— 

There had been a relenting in his tone 
whilst reading the last verse, — 


Pardoned in heaven, the first by the throne, 


she remembered that also. Yes, there 
might come the peace of forgiveness and 
reconciliation some time ; but for that she 
felt she must wait a weary while, and even 
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that would not restore to her the love that 
she had lost. 

“ You will bear it bravely,” Sir Francis 
said, kissing her again. “I am glad you 
told me the whole truth, Alma. We will 
never refer to it again, my dear, even be- 
tween ourselves. There is no need for 
any one else to hear more than that the 
sudden change in Wynyard’s circum- 
stances makes it impossible for him to 
marry. Iam glad you told me the whole 
truth. You are the first of my children 
who has come to me frankly with the con- 
fession of a fault ; and if it is any comfort 
to you to hear, my dear, I can tell you 
that the pleasure of having your confi- 
dence will go far to atone for the pain 
your story has caused me. I should have 
felt it keenly indeed, had I heard it from 
any other than yourself.” 

Then there was another and a warmer 
kiss, and at last Alma went away, more 
comforted by her father’s kindness than 
she could have believed possible an hour 
ago. She had suffered so much during 
the last eight months from telling herself 
that the affection to which she was about 
to trust her whole life had been won on a 
false pretence and might collapse at any 
moment, that the certainty of possessing 
one love that had survived the knowledge 
of her fault, to which she could hence- 
forth turn for full sympathy and under- 
standing of her mental troubles and 
remorse, brought with it rest and peace 
that had in them a promise of healing. 


The next day the Rivers family left 
the hotel at San Remo for Genoa, with- 
out taking leave of any of their acquaint- 
ance. The wonder they left behind them 
grew more and more intense fora day or 
two, and then found its solution in para- 
graphs which began to appear in Ga- 
lignani, copied from the London papers. 

The history of Lord Anstice’s private 
marriage and of the birth of his heir had 
by this time become public property, and 
furnished, as might be expected, a nine 
days’ wonder to the lovers of fashiona- 
ble gossip, and afforded welcome incident 
to fill up vacant corners of evening pa- 
pers. Some of these lengthened out the 
narrative with comments on the conduct 
of the actual possessor of the title and 
estate in resigning his honors without 
any effort to resist the unexpected claim 
upon them; and even went so far as to 
give some a respecting the ante- 
cedents of the man who had borne the 
title of Lord Anstice during the last eight 
months ; dwelling upon the cause of his 
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quarrel with the old lord, his upright 
character, the promise of distinction 
which his short career at the bar and as a 
writer had held out, setting him forth, in 
fact, as the hero of a story which for a 
little while awakened a considerable 
amount of public interest and sympathy. 

Alma Rivers’s name did not come into 
the public papers, to the great relief of 
her friends; but it was in everybody’s 
mouth as they read and talked, and much 
conjecture was bestowed on the course of 
conduct that might be expected from 
Lady Rivers’s daughter under such trying 
circumstances. Would she set an exam- 

le of romantic constancy, and marry her 
over in spite of his downfall, or would 
she act worthily of her bringing up, and 
throw him over courageously, now that he 
had nothing to offer befitting her just 
claims ? 

Opinions were much divided on the 
subject, some holding that Lady Rivers 
would never allow her favorite daughter 
to subside into a poor marriage, after all 
her ambitious hopes and schemes, and 
the boasting to which she had committed 
herself of late years. Others, whom 
Alma’s charms had fascinated, maintained 
that the daughter had a will and, it was 
averred, unlikely as such a supposition 
sounded, a heart of her own, capable of 
finding something lovable in a man be- 
sides his fortune. The question served 
for discussion and conjecture for a longer 
time than such puzzles usually remain 
unsolved, for no authentic information 
was to be obtained from either of the 
sources who could have furnished it with 
authority. 

Wynyard Anstice’s old friends and ac- 
quaintance, when he reappeared among 
them in his former character, found that 
his usual frankness deserted him, and 
that he became extremely impenetrable 
whenever any approach to a question re- 
specting his present relations with Miss 
Rivers was ventured upon by any one. 
And when, later in the same season, Lady 
Rivers returned to London in restored 
health, and the mother and daughter re- 
appeared in their old circle, and resumed 
their long-interrupted round of gaieties, 
the most curious of those who had dis- 
cussed Alma’s fate did not venture to 
address any question to herself on the 
subject. Hers was not a beauty to fade 
quickly, and she was as well received and 
as much admired as ever—perhaps a 
little more looked at and talked about for 
the romantic story attached to her name, 
and that shadow of a nearly-acquired cor- 





onet which the imaginative among her 
acquaintance still saw hovering about her 
brow. A girl who had been within a 
week of becoming a countess could not 
fail to be regarded with a greater interest 
than attached to the generality of people. 
Among the men of her acquaintance 
there was more than one who felt a nearer 
interest than curiosity in the question as 
to whether or not her hand was free, and 
who would have endeavored to put an end 
to the doubt if the least opportunity for 
such a step had been given; but though 
Alma took some pains to sustain her rep- 
utation as a wit and beauty, and to hold 
the position of a popular favorite which 
she had long enjoyed, she never distin- 
guished any of her admirers so far as to 
give him courage to approach her thus 
nearly. She remained an enigma to most 
people; even those who thought they 
knew her well were puzzled to reconcile 
the energy with which she would at times 
throw herself into the amusement of the 
moment, and the keen interest in intel- 
lectual subjects her conversation always 
displayed, with a certain cold, proud 
apathy, which was the prevailing expres- 
sion of her countenance. Yet as time 
went on, even in the superficial society 
she frequented, there came to be around 
her a little band of steadfast adherents 
and warm friends, who boasted that, 
through one circumstance or another 
occurring in ordinary social intercourse, 
they had penetrated beyond the brilliant, 
cold, outside crust that was all her ordi- 
nary a knew of her, and that 
they had found beneath, a large-hearted 
sympathy, a capacity for wise counsel, an 
energetic helpfulness that made her a 
very friend of friends. Foremost amon 
these were some specially well-mate 
though not prosperous young married 
pairs, who were known to profess that 
they owed all their happiness to words of 
earnest sympathy and counsel, and deeds 
of help given in the crisis of their lives 
by the reputed worldly-wise Alma Rivets. 
Wynyard’s fears that his prospect of 
success in his profession would be mate- 
rially damaged by his year of idleness 
were not fulfilled. On the contrary, 
whether because public attention had 
been turned to him during his brief eleva- 
tion, or that he had really gained some- 
thing of added force of character and 
intellect by what he had gone through, his 
resumption of work proved to be the 
turning-point in his career. From a 
moderate, he passed to a rapid and dis- 
tinguished success. Work of the kind he 
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most liked flowed in upon him from many 
sources. His activity and mettle, if not 
his ambition, were roused to meet the 
claims upon him, and following in the 
wake of strenuous effort came the repu- 
tation and money and chances of honora- 
ble preferment that had seemed a long 
way ahead of him only two years ago. He 
told himself that these things had come 
just a little too late for him to take pride 
or pleasure in them. Yet there was truth 
in what Katharine Moore frequently told 
him when they discussed the reverses of 
his life together—that he would have 
found his change of fortune harder to 
bear, and been more apt to brood over all 
he had lost, if the life into which he had 
fallen had not had so many stirring inter- 
ests and been passed in such a stress of 
effort. He might have added the distrac- 
tions of society to his other occupations 
had he so pleased, for his story had been 
much talked about, and he was too popu- 
lar a person to be easily forgotten, or in- 
differently allowed to slip out of circles 
to which he had once been admitted ; but 
though his temper did not become ex- 
actly soured, he never lost his disgust for 
the hollowness of worldly favor which his 
experience had shown him. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
MADELON’S RING. 


RAIN had fallen heavily during the 
night, but now the sun is shining brightly, 
making the green leaves almost transpar- 
ent in their freshness. For it is a bright 
May day at Leigh, and the sunshine high 
above the trees makes the slender jets 
of water from the dragons’ mouths look 
like golden threads as they fall into their 
basin. Emmie West sits beside the foun- 
tain playing with little fair-haired Ralph. 

Five years have passed lightly over 
Emmie ; she looks older — more thought- 
ful perhaps — but her eyes are full of the 
old sweetness as she bends to kiss the 
child. 

Emmie is surprised at herself: hitherto 
she has refused to come to Leigh during 
Madame de Florimel’s annual visit, there- 
by incurring madame’s indignation and 
some covert hints about her perversity, in 
the letters which her kind friend occa- 
sionally sends her; for Madame de Flori- 
mel is firmly persuaded that Emmie 
shrinks from meeting Wynyard Anstice 
at Leigh, and Wynyard always chooses 
the period of her own visit to come and 
see after the interests of his little ward. 

Emmie likes to come when Katharine 





Moore is alone there, to sit at her feet, as 
she says, and learn how to educate. 
Katharine has put her ideas into practice : 
she is now a real educator. 

When first Wynyard installed her at 
Leigh as guardian of the little heir, Kath- 
arine had resigned herself to give up all 
her aspirations for the sake of watching 
over Christabel’s child; and just when 
Wynyard had begun to fear that she 
would droop, from the monotony of her 
small circle of duties, old David Macvie 
came to her full of an important discovery. 
Little by little he had managed to find out 
that an educational bequest for the boys 
and girls of the town in which he lived 
had fallen into wrong hands, and that in- 
stead of establishing a foundation-school 
the money had been filling the pockets of 
private individuals. The persevering old 
man raked out all the particulars, and 
then, at a loss to make use of his informa- 
tion, he came to Katharine Moore. Kath- 
arine at once decided that the right must 
be reclaimed, and advised that they should 
seek legal counsel and help from Mr. 
Anstice. 

Wynyard rose high in David’s esteem 
when the bequest, so long diverted from 
its lawful purpose, was recovered by his 
efforts, and a couple of houses were se- 
cured in order that the founder’s wishes 
might be carried out. 

atharine found, in the help she gave 
this school, a wide scope for the longing 
she had so long felt to benefit her fellow- 
women by raising the tone of their educa- 
tion, not only in the matter of mere head 
knowledge, but as members of the great 
human family. And besides this, she 
devoted much of her time daily to the 
Leigh schools for the poor. Emmie had, 
by her accounts of Katharine’s doings, 
fired the Kirkmans to interest themselves 
in the welfare and the teaching of their 
poorer neighbors—and as years went 
by, Katharine’s presence made itself felt 
through the country around Leigh, wher- 
ever the education question was mooted. 
So far as society was concerned, she re- 
mained hidden like the stone flung into 
some stagnant pool, which rouses the 
sleeping water and spreads its waves in 
ever-increasing circles. 

Sometimes Katharine summoned Wyn- 
yard Anstice down from London to hold 
counsel with her about fresh plans and 
projects, either for the girls’ grammar- 
school, or for some of the more strictly 
charitable works at Leigh itself; but these 
were not, as has been said, his visits of 
enjoyment; he liked so much better to 
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be at Leigh when Madame de Florimel 
was there; and to-day he was sitting an 
amused listener while madame and Kath- 
arine Moore were discussing Ralph’s 
future education. 

Madame de Florimel was in her gayest 
spirits, for to-day the wish of her heart 
was granted. Emmie West —self-willed, 
obstinate little Emmie, as madame called 
her — had actually arrived last night, and 
after such a long separation Madame de 
Florimel had not been able to scold her 
favorite. This morning she was far too 
happy even to scold Wynyard for the 
obstinate neutrality he maintained during 
the animated discussion, of which he had 
already begun to tire. The talk had 
drifted from facts to suppositions, and 
Madame de Florimel was eager in sup- 
port of her own theories on education. 

“Come, now” —she looked at Wyn- 
yard with the bright smile that seemed to 
carry itself into the hearts of those she 
spoke to— “arouse yourself, my friend, 
and tell Miss Moore that if Ralph had 
been a girl, he must not have been sent 
young to school; a small world is best 
and safest for a young girl; is it not so, 
Wynyard? though in my opinion, it is 
also best for a young boy like Ralph for 
some years to come.” 

“T have not seen the young boy in 
question since I arrived,” answered Wyn- 
yard, and rose as he spoke. “I can bet- 
ter give you my opinion when I have seen 
Ralph, madame.” 

He went out, and Madame de Florimel 
looked smilingly at Katharine. “ He will 
not come back to us,” she said. “I knew 
he would come to Leigh as soon as he 
heard of Emmie’s visit. After all, there 
is not much use in our argument,” she 
added, playfully. ‘ Wynyard is the only 
responsible guardian; we cannot decide 
= anything of consequence without 

him.” 

Katharine smiled. ‘And as Ralph is 
only five years old, dear madame, I be- 
lieve we may leave him at present to Casa- 
bianca’s teaching.” 

Meanwhile Wynyard had strolled on to 
the lower terrace of the flower-garden, 
and taken a seat by Emmie West on the 
porphyry edge of the fountain, just out of 
reach of the spray from the dragons’ 
mouths, which, much as Madame de Flo- 
rimel sneered at their meagre trickle, suf- 
ficed to keep up a pleasant pattering sound 
as of rain on the leaves of the water-lilies 
beneath. 

“ Well,” he said, in answer to the up- 


welcomed him, “I have escaped at last, 
you see, from the council of education. 
The discussion between the lady advo- 
cates of rival systems was becoming so 
hot that it would hardly have been rever- 
ent for male ears to listen longer ; and all, 
om understand, on the supposition of 

ow each educator ought to have acted if 
the young gentleman down there taking 
his first lesson in the great art of destruc- 
tion from Casabianca, had chanced to be 
a young lady. They never take my feel- 
ings into consideration, or reflect on the 
bitterness they are stirring up in my heart 
by indulging in such tantalizing imagin- 
ings.’ 

“No,” said Emmie, smiling ; “ but then, 
you see, theyare notinearnest. I amuse 
myself sometimes by trying to picture the 
dismay there would be on both faces if 
such a transformation as they are imagin- 
ing could take place. Whatever they 
may have wished at one time, they are 
both so thoroughly fond of little Ralph 
now they would grudge to have a hair of 
his head curled differently.” 

“He is a pretty little fellow.” 

“ And what a merry laugh he has! 
Did you hear just now when the pop-gun 
went off, and now again as Casa hoists 
him on his shoulder to carry him to the 
house? I never expected to see Casabi- 
anca devote himself to a child as he does 
to little Ralph. It has altered him, being 
here so much with Katharine and Madame 
de Florimel.” 

“ And turning out so unexpectedly a 
Grecian on our hands; he has only an- 
other term of yellow stockings before 
him, he tells me, and then he goes to 
Cambridge. Who would have thought 
that sheer combativeness, untinged with 
any shade of love of learning whatever, 
would have carried him so far? What 
does your sister Mildie say?” 

“She is immensely proud of him, of 
course, and flatters herself that she has 
had some little share in stimulating his 
combativeness by treading closely on his 
heels in all his studies, and taunting him 
continually with the danger of being sur- 
passed by a woman.” 

* But how does she take this final vic- 
tory? Has she no envious longings after 
Girton herself?” 

“What do you think of Harry having 
generously chond to send her there, 
when he got that good appointment I told 
you of, through Dr. Urquhart? Are we 
not growing ambitious as a family? Mil- 
die hesitates to accept his help, however ; 
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satisfied at having passed with first-class 
honors in her favorite subjects, physics 
and political economy.” 

“Physics and political economy! It 
sounds tremendous! And are you bent 
on bringing up the juvenile Kirkmans to 
like achievements? I think I heard you 
say yesterday that you had grown fond of 
teaching.” 

“Some things. Katharine Moore ad- 
vised me to keep to a few subjects and to 
let those be what I could really care for. 
Luckily my pupils were very small when 
I first went to them and I just managed 
to keep ahead of them in one or two stud- 
ies, French for example, which always 
takes me back to La Roquette, so that 
somehow or other, in teaching the chil- 
dren to speak it, I have managed to soften 
their rough Kirkman voices and gestures 
by inoculating them with some of Made- 
lon’s pretty, gracious tones and ways of 
speaking. History, too, I can make some- 
thing of; it is, after all, you know, chiefly 
people’s lives; I can make ¢/at interest- 
ing, because I grow interested myself. 
But when it comes to pulling things to 
pieces to see what they are made of ” — 
here Emmie laid a white water-lily which 
she had gathered, caressingly against her 
cheek as if in mute protest against the 
possibility of her ever being called upon 
to botanize it —— “no, I have no capacity 
for studies of that kind. When the Kirk- 
mans are ready for them, I shall have to 
leave them and look out for a fresh set of 
dunces to begin upon.” 

“ Would ove dunce do as well as sever- 
al? Emmie, I wish you would come and 
teach me.” 

“What do you mean? how could I 
teach you anything? 1 know solittle and 
you so much.” 

“As if one person’s way of knowing 
were the least in the world like another’s. 
I should very much like to get hold of 
your method of looking at history, for 
example, people’s lives, you say — but, 
with you lives where all the noble 
thoughts, and all the good deeds, and the 
tender, wise sayings come to the front 
with the full light of comprehension and 
sympathy upon them, and where the evil 
side, the meannesses, and deceptions, the 
deeds of all the water-people — of royal 
Cousin Almas and politic Aunt Riverses 
— are contemplated through such a mist 
of wonder and pity that half their hideous- 
ness is lost. Emmie, will you come and 
teach me to look at —well, not at past 
but at present life histories, yours and 
mine, in shat way ?” 





“ But it is a foolish, rose-colored way, as 
you said.” 

“I did not say so, that is not what I 
meant. There is nothing false about it ; 
it is ¢he way—the way of victory, the 
way of love —the faith that conquers the 
world. I could not come to you with any 
hope for myself if I did not know that you 
had that power of a pure heart to see the 
best, pod exercise faith beyond experi- 
ence. I have no right to oak you to lis- 
ten to me again, and but for that I dare 
not. Do you know what day of the 
month it is to-day, Emmie? You talked 
of sometimes being taken back to La Ro- 
quette — will you let me take you back?” 
He paused and looked at her anxiously 
for a moment, but the flush on her ten- 
der, downcast face, the quivering of the 
dark eyelashes, gave him hope, and he 
went on, “ Emmie, imagine yourself for a 
minute or two under the quince-trees on 
the hill, as you stood on this same spring 
evening, five years ago—let me take up 
a topic that was interrupted then. I have 
a great deal more to say about it now, 
dear, than I had five years ago, if only I 
dared hope you would hear me patiently.” 
He paused again — there was no refusal 
to hear, though Emmie did not this time 
raise her eyes, even for a second, to meet 
those that sought hers, but Wynyard was 
so little dismayed by her silence that he 
drew nearer to her and took the little 
hand in which the water-lily was trem- 
bling. “I don’t happen to have a full- 
grown, ripe quince in my hand to offer 
you, which would be the shortest way of 
telling the story of my life during the last 
five years —the story of the growth of 
7 love to you, from that first stage when 
I had rather a presentiment than a knowl- 
edge of what I could feel for you, to its 
full-grown power. Now I cannot trust 
myself to talk of what it is, but, failin 
the ripe quince, here is something else 
want you to look at, since I see you will 
not look at me. There, — do you remem- 
ber it? Madelon Barbou has never had 
her wedding-present yet. The ring we 
were to have given her together has lain 
in a recess of my pocket-book ever since. 
I have never been able to bring myself to 
part with it, though I can tell you that for 
the first year or two of its being in my 
possession, the sight of it gave me nothing 
but pain and self-disgust, and a bitter, bit- 
ter feeling of what I had lost. I don’t 
know how long it is since I began to ask 
myself if I might let a little ray of hope 
color these memories. Four years — you 
see it has taken four years to give me 
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one to speak of it to you. Dearest, 
was that a tear falling upon the ring? 
You have forgiven me then — you mean 
me to hope — surely it is a token that the 
bitter memories are washed away, and 
that I may put it upon your finger now. 
And oh! with how much stronger and 
better love than I had to offer you on that 
other day when I showed it to you under 
the magnolias. Only put your hand in 
mine, dear, and I shall feel that a far 
higher happiness, greater than I ever 
conceived, is given back to me.” 

It was easier for Emmie to move her 
hand towards the ring than to speak or 
raise her eyes, for these were too full of 
tears at the moment; but, by-and-by, 
when the ring circled her finger, and her 
head was resting on Wynyard’s shoulder, 
she whispered, “ If you were speaking of 
my love when = said ‘given back’ 
you must not think so, or speak so 
again, for you have had it all the time, 
only the five years’ waiting have made it 
perhaps a little better worth having. I 
do not wish for the May evening under 
the magnolias back again; this is so 
much, much better.” 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


BY PROFESSOR SEELEY. 


IV. 

I NOTED two hindrances by which our 
historical studies in England are cramped. 
The one was the party spirit which lays 
waste the whole field of English history 
since the Reformation, closing the mouths 
of teachers, and perverting the minds of 
historians. In what way it might be pos- 
sible to remove this hindrance, or at least 
diminish its obstructive power, I inquired 
in my last paper. I pass now to the sec- 
ond hindrance, the nature of which I have 
but slightly indicated. This is the indif- 
ference of the English public, and even 
of the cultivated class, to the more mod- 
ern part of Continental history. 

This is a subject of study which seems 
to have been unaccountably overlooked. 
oT any provision has been made 
either by endowment or otherwise for a 
class of specialists who should devote 
themselves to it. To be at home in it is 
nobody’s business. And no attempt hav- 
ing been made in this instance to counter- 
act the natural tendency by which studies 
which have no immediate practical bear- 
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ing fall into neglect, that tendency has 
been assisted by our English insularity 
and contempt for foreigners. For when 
the period in question is recent, feelings 
and prejudices of all kinds wake up, which 
are not aroused by remoter history. Mod- 
ern France and modern Germany present 
themselves as rivals to ourselves. We 
have a reluctance to acknowledge their 
claim to be studied, which we never feel 
with respect to medieval France or medi- 
zval Germany. “What can Englishmen 
learn,” we unconsciously reason, “ from 
the despotic or revolutionary politics of 
the Continent? Thank Heaven! we have 
left despotism and revolution alike behind 
us.” The assumption here implied, that 
no history is to be studied except what 
refers to states superior to ourselves, is 
only made in respect to recent history. 
It is not urged as a reason for neglecting 
medizval history, though assuredly the 
ascendency of the popes and the policy of 
the Crusades belong to a system of poli- 
tics from which Englishmen of the pres- 
ent day cannot well draw any direct 
political lessons. 

The result is that no large subject lies 
in such total neglect and obscurity amon 
us. There may be other subjects whic 
are equally beyond the range of popular 
knowledge; but then they are safe in the 
care of the learned. They have their 
specialists, who are constantly storing up 
the results of their investigations in 
learned works intended only for the few. 
In this way, the knowledge which the 
public does not possess is at least easily 
accessible; acertain proportion of it is 
always filtering down into popular litera- 
ture, while further knowledge is always 
at hand when it is wanted; and in the 
meanwhile, false knowledge, fable, and 
misconception are prevented by the care 
of the same specialists from springing up. 
It is the peculiar lot of this subject of 
recent Continental history to be neither 
known to the many nor to a class of spe- 
cialists. Those who know it are not 
numerous nor organized enough to forma 
class ; they are only a few scattered indi- 
viduals whose special skill has received 
no public recognition. The class of spe- 
cialists being in default, the learned liter- 
ature fails too. There is no machinery at 
work to ensure the production of sound 
and trustworthy books of reference on 
this subject. To write such books is no 
man’s business, and it is also no man’s 
interest. The books could not but be 
large, and as the demand for them is ex- 
ceedingly small, there is an economical 
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impossibility of producing them. The 
public, therefore, when it wants a sudden 
supply of information in this department, 
cannot get it. As it is not kept in the 
house, so it cannot be bought at the shop. 
Newspaper correspondents come forward 
with their hasty gleanings; accidental 
travellers tell all they know; but of au- 
thoritative, well-sifted, and precise infor- 
mation, there is in most cases nothing to 
be found in English; and those who can- 
not have recourse to foreign literatures 
are forced to put up with their ignorance. 
Meanwhile, there are no critics at hand 
to chastise the soaring imagination of 
journalists and literary men theorizing 7” 
vacuo. On this subject we say and write 
almost absolutely what pleases us, for on 
this subject alone we have no fear of con- 
tradiction; and, indeed, since we never 
meet with persons clearly better informed, 
we do not easily become aware of our own 
ignorance. 

From a practical point of view, it may 
seem strange that we should venture to 
treat this particular subject with such 
total contempt. For certainly France, 
Germany, and Russia are mighty powers 
with whom we must needs have frequent 
dealings, and who are capable of doing us 
infinite good orharm. It might seem our 
evident interest if not that we should 
understand them, at least that some of us 
should do so. If in any case it is advis- 
able to provide for the creation of a 
learned class, it would seem to be advis- 
able here. As to ancient Greece and 
Rome, they cannot now hurt us, nor even 
directly do us good; yet we have so ar- 
ranged matters that three elaborate Greek 
histories, and two or three elaborate works 
on Roman history, all written on the 
largest scale, and with an infinite expense 
of learning and critical skill, have ap- 
peared in England, and have been eagerly 
read, within this century. Meanwhile, 
we have produced no histories aiming at 
any completeness, of France, Germany, 
Italy, or Russia; what considerable his- 
torical works on those states we have 
produced, have not had the grave, scien- 
tific character of the works of Thirlwall 
and Grote, but, on the contrary, have 
seemed to angle principally for popular 
applause ; and for the most part we have 
depended upon mere slovenly compila- 
tions, which neither the learned nor yet 
the populace could be expected to ap- 
plaud. 

The truth is that the organization of 
the higher literature is seldom looked at 
from a practical point of view. Other 





nations are as blind as we are in this re- 
spect, and therefore it need not cost us 
too much pain to confess it. The En- 
glishman does not neglect to study the 
Continent more than the Frenchman 
neglects to study all countries but France. 
Our ignorance is not greater than that 
which we remarked in the French nine 
years ago. The French do not write 
elaborate histories of England and Ger- 
many more than we do of France and 
Germany. Evidently, in both countries 
alike, it has been simply overlooked that 
the knowledge of other contemporar 
states will not spring up of itself, and will 
not be created by a direct popular de- 
mand ; that though the need of it is very 
real, it is one which no large number of 
people will ever feel, and that in this de- 
partment, as in others, there will be nei- 
ther thorough research nor serious criti- 
cism, and therefore there will be no 
trustworthy knowledge, without the ma- 
chinery which has caused the study of 
ancient history or of physical science to 
prosper. 

Where a subject has long lain in such 
total neglect it gets gradually overgrown 
with the strangest weeds of prejudice. 
The popular notions about the history of 
modern France and Germany seem to me 
to be such as could never have become 
prevalent among us if only a few special- 
ists had been working on the subject. It 
seems almost to be supposed that the great 
Continental countries had nothing which 
could be seriously called a history be- 
tween the Middle Ages and the French 
Revolution. Since the Revolution we 
recognize that there has been an awaken- 
ing; most countries now have a parlia- 
mentary existence like ourselves; they 
have begun to criticise governments and 
turn out ministries much as we do; and 
their affairs now might deserve attention 
well enough if we only had time for them. 
The Middle: Ages, on the other hand, 
stand on a different footing. There we 
look for romantic incidents and grand, 
splendid characters, and we find them 
quite as easily on the Continent as in 
England. But from about the time of 
the Reformation — with which event nat- 
urally our insularity begins to grow upon 
us —up to the Revolution, we are stran- 
gers to the Continent, and regard its his- 
tory without the least sympathy. Some- 
thing about the great wars, a few names 
of kings and generals cling to our memo- 
ries, but on the whole we are possessed 
with the idea that all is unprofitable and 
scarcely serious, because there is no lib 
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erty. Thecatastrophe of the Revolution 
seems to us a decisive condemnation of 
the whole state of things which led to it, 
that is, of the whole despotic system of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries. 

I think I may say truly that all this 
large tract of history is neglected by us. 
Not, of course, that we should not feel 
much ashamed of falling into any mon- 
strous blunder about its events or per- 
sons. We should not like to be caught 
confounding the Seven Years’ War with 
the Thirty Years’ War, or the great king 
Frederick II. with the great emperor 
Frederick II. But our standard of his- 
torical knowledge is so low that I am 
obliged to say explicitly that I do not take 
any account of that boarding-school 
knowledge with which even here, I make 
no doubt, we are duly furnished. I do 
not forget that there is a view of history 
which is equally unlike the view of Ma- 
caulay and that of Buckle, and is far 
more popular than either. In this view, 
history is neither a poetic celebration of 
famous deeds nor an inquiry into the laws 
which govern human societies; no, but 
something quite different. It is simply 
the art of understanding conversational 
allusions. It is the study which teaches 
us to hear famous names mentioned with- 
out surprise, to pronounce them correctly, 
and to talk about them without trampling 
chronology under foot. Now I dare say 
that in this sense we do not particularly 
neglect the modern history of the Conti- 
nent. No! I am sure that a well-edu- 
cated Englishman is in no serious danger 
of confounding William the Silent with 
his descendant, our own William III.; I 
should not be afraid of his mistaking 
Prince Eugene of Savoy for Prince Eu- 

ene Beauharnais. There are perhaps 
ew leading events of this period which 
he has not heard mentioned, and he has 
in his head a rough chart of its chronol- 
ogy. And no doubt there are other large 
tracts of history of which he knows no 
more. If he could scarcely give a dis- 
tinct account of the fall of Poland, neither 
could he narrate the dissolution of the 
Carolingian empire ; if he knows little of 
the Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns, he 
knows little also of the Hohenstauffen. 
But what strikes me forcibly is that, when 
1 inquire, not into the boarding-school 
knowledge of history, but into the serious 
study of it, I find many men engaged in 
deep-investigation of Greek and Roman 
history, a good many students of ecclesi- 
astical history, a good many of English 





history, chiefly perhaps of the ancient and 
medizval part of it, but still no small 
number also interested in the modern 
part; after this I find some students of 
medieval Continental history, and lately 
quite a school of explorers of the Italian 
republics and the Kenaissance. But 
compared to these departments I find the 
modern period of Continental history al- 
most deserted. It has no school of in- 
vestigators; it is left to casual writers 
who ‘bring no serious criticism to their 
task, and only profess to furnish amuse- 
ment; and in consequence, as I said, 
there is no large subject either within or 
outside of history upon which the public 
is so ill-informed as this subject, of which 
nevertheless no rational man can question 
the momentous importance. And _ this 
neglect we vaguely justify to ourselves by 
a kind of unconscious comparison of the 
Continent in modern times to England, a 
comparison which we find very unfavora- 
ble to the Continent. In the first place, 
the greater part of the Continent chose 
to remain Catholic when we accepted the 
Reformation. From this time, therefore, 
the religious history of the Continent be- 
comes a blank to us. Except where a 
Protestant hero, a Gustavus, a William of 
Orange, or a Great Elector, maintains the 
cause of the Reformation, all seems dark. 
We have here an excellent excuse for in- 
dulging the insularity so dear to us. And 
to this is added another excuse equall 
plausible, namely the despotism whic 
prevailed almost everywhere upon the 
Continent up to the French Revolution. 
This despotism strikes us as a kind of 
political death. We are quite sincerely 
at a loss when we take up the history 
of Germany, Austria, Italy, Spain, or 
Russia in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, to find anything worth studying 
or worth remembering. The court atmo- 
sphere chokes us; for politicians we find 
only slothful, pampered princes, or char- 
acterless officials ; for politics, only self- 
ish aggression or dynastic war. The 
people everywhere lie in a sort of trance, 
partly brutal, partly idyllic. 

This disagreeable impression, it is to 
be observed, tends to perpetuate itself. 
Our dislike of Continental history stops 
the supply of good books upon it; and 
then the meagre, shallow, and confused 
accounts of it which reach us increase 
our dislike of the subject. 

But this dislike does not extend to 
France. No one pretends that modern 
French history is not amusing. There is 
indeed enough of despotism in it and lit- 
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tle enough of liberty. But there is no 
want of vivacity; and we follow it with a 
mixture of contempt and admiration. 
The old régime, in its splendor under 
Louis XIV., in its portentous decline un- 
der his successor, is in its way as strik- 


ing as any constitutional régime could 
have been. And since the Revolution the 


only complaint we could make of French 
politics would be that they are too inter- 
esting, too exciting. Thus for us France 
comes to take the place of the whole Con- 
tinent. Foreign affairs have been seen 
by us through a French medium. While 
ermany lies concealed under the mist 
formed by intricate institutions and a puz- 
zling language, and the other countries of 
Europe are still further removed from our 
knowledge, an intense light has long 
shone on France; its history is known 
to us in outline at least as far back as the 
Revolution if not further, and our knowl- 
edge of the other countries is almost con- 
fined to the relations they have had with 
France. At the same time all this atten- 
tion given to French affairs is given, as it 
were, under protest. Serious politics, we 
hold, are only to be found in England, and 
our highest praise of French statesmen is 
to say that their eyes are gradually open- 
ing to what we have long known. When 
we are most interested in their vivid ex- 
citements it is with a sense of superior- 
ity, as though we could still repeat the 
reflection Goldsmith made on them acen- 
tury ago, — 
With sports like these are all their cares be- 
guiled ; 
The sports of children satisfy the child. 


In short, it may be said that our maxim 
is, “ No liberty, no politics, and therefore 
no history.” Where there is not free 
speech and earnest public debate, there, 
we think, is political death. And by this 
rule we seem on the whole to regulate our 
historical studies. This rule throws open 
to us the greater part of Greek and Ro- 
man history. It allows us also to take an 
interest, as we have lately done, in the 
Italian republics and in the United Neth- 
erlands. But it excludes the imperial pe- 
riod of Rome and modern Continental 
history from the latter part of the Middle 
Ages tothe French Revolution. It would 
very much exclude the Middle Ages them- 
selves, only that there romance, art, and 
religion supply the interest that is else- 
where furnished by politics. 

Now it would be absurd to say that in 
taking this view we in any degree over- 
rate the value of political liberty ; it would 
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be absurd, I think, to deny that our coun- 
try had in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the advantage over the Conti- 
nent it supposes itself to have had. The 
Continent itself has confessed this by 
borrowing our liberty from us; it has 
been mainly occupied in this century in 
appropriating and assimilating our par- 
liamentary system. The insufficiency of 
that old despotic system was proved by 
the collapse of it, first in France and 
afterwards in those countries which revo- 
lutionary France attacked. To question 
this would be to fly in the face of the 
principal lesson and experience of the 
age. And if political science, or, what to 
me is much the same thing, if history had 
nothing else to do but to give us hints 
immediately applicable to the conduct of 
our own domestic affairs, I do not know 
that we should be far wrong in passing 
over as barren that period of Continenta 
history. But it has other and quite dif- 
ferent functions, of which I will point out 
two, the one more immediately practical, 
the other educational. 

First, these states whose history we 
hold in such little esteem are not, like 
Greece and Rome, to be met with no- 
where else but in history. They are 
among the great powers of our own time. 
We have dealings with them in diploma- 
yi; we may have to meet them in war. 

itness our recent relation with Russia. 
How eager we have all been in these 
years to forma clear opinion about Rus- 
sia! Was it a tyrannical, half-barbarous 
power? or was it a youthful heir of the 
future — herald of civilization and happi- 
ness to the whole East? Was its ad- 
vance a menace to ourselves, or might we 
safely allow and encourage it? Upon 
these questions it was urgent to decide, 
because war or peace depended on the 
decision. Now the questions are strictly 
historical. They involve the whole ques- 
tion of the course taken by Russia since 
Peter the Great, and of the character 
stamped by him upon the Russian em- 
pire. Any answer to them not founded 
upon a right estimate of that character 
could not but be an answer given at hap- 
hazard. In like manner, when in 1864 we 
had to decide upon the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein question, we were in reality called 
upon to decide upon the nature of the 
new German power then so eagerly con- 
solidating itself, and upon the relations it 
was desirable to form with it for the future. 
Now in what condition does a great nation 
stand which is called upon not rarely to 
decide vast questions like these, and 
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which, moreover, imperiously insist upon 
deciding them itself and will not trust the 
decision to any government, when it re- 
fuses to furnish itself with the — 
necessary for such decision? Yet the 
English not only do this, not only refuse 
to study Russian or German history out 
of dislike of despotism, but do not even 
take measures that there shall be a skilled 
class among them from whom they may 
at need ask instruction. There were no 
good English books on Germany in 1864, 
no good English books on Russia in 
1877; and Mr. Mackenzie Wallace told 
me that though he had intended to give a 
complete historical view of the develop- 
ment of Russia he had been warned that 
such a scheme would never succeed with 
the English public, and so was driven 
to content himself with the personal nar- 
rative we have all read, the value of which 
may give us some notion of how much we 
have lost by our own fault. Unfortunately 
he had no choice between presenting his 
historical view to the general public, which 
turned up its nose at such a present, and 
suppressing it altogether. There was no 
select audience of specialists to which he 
could present it. 

But it suits my present purpose better 
to point out that this maxim— where 
there is no liberty there can be no politics 
and no history — will not bear theoretical 
examination, and that besides the practi- 
cal inconveniences it may cause it is 
wrong in political science. It might be 
true if political science were but a set of 
maxims intended to bear directly upon 
action, for a country that has prosperous 
liberty cannot learn directly from the 
precedents of despotism. But it is the 
nature of science to separate itself boldly 
from practice at the outset in order to 
influence practice all the more decisively 
in the end. If history and politics are to 
be united, according to our programme, 
in order to form a system which shall be 
in the highest degree both scientific and 
' practical, such asystem must be scientific 
first and practical afterwards. It must in 
the first instance lose sight entirely of 
practice, and occupy itself only with gen- 
eral laws. A first main consequence of 
this principle will be that it will not study 
only good or successful states in order to 
use them as models, and put the bad ones 
on one side, but that it will examine all 
states equally, for the purpose of classify- 
ing their varieties, and will put on one 
side only those which belong to a class 
already determined. What should we 
say of a botanist who rejected all species 
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which he thought ugly, or of a zoologist 
who passed over the lower animal organ- 
isms as not worthy of his attention? 
And secondly, those states which are not 
only inferior to others but seem to have 
something in them radically vicious, which 
brings them to ruin, will not now seem 
uninteresting, but rather will have a spe- 
cial interest of their own, a pathological 
interest. 

I can illustrate this readily from the 
period before us. If we took either the 
romantic or the merely empirical view of 
history we should pronounce the age of 
Louis XV. to be a dreary period, which it 
was desirable to hurry over as much as 
possible. In comparison with the glory 
of the Grand Monarque, how humiliating 
this long decline of the monarchy! mor- 
ally what more odious than the debauch- 
ery of the Parc-aux-Cerfs, politically what 
more insane and ruinous than the policy 
of France during the Seven Years’ War? 
And what conceivable lesson can an age 
like the present — an age of democracy, 
publicity, and decency —learn from the 
last dotage of the old régime? But now 
change the point of view; look at history 
scientifically and the period acquires a 
peculiar, if not unique, interest. For it 
affords the largest, fullest, and best re- 
corded specimen of the process of decay 
in a great state. Accordingly, writers on 
the Frénch Revolution, who, perhaps, in 
the choice of a subject, would have passed 
over this period as ignoble, are obliged to 
go back upon it in their preliminary dis- 
sertation, to: search it for the causes of 
the great events they are to relate; and 
De Tocqueville has made it the subject 
of one of the best investigations of which 
political science can as yet boast. 

In a great many other historical periods 
the same result would follow from chang- 
ing the point of view. Where you com- 
plain now that there is nothing to admire, 
nothing to take an interest in, you would 
cease to complain. You would look for 
an interest of another kind, and if there 
was nothing to admire you might find 
something to explain. Let me give some 
examples. A few years later than the 
French Revolution there was a German 
revolution not much less violent. It is 
concealed under the battle-smoke of Na- 
poleon’s campaigns. There fell the world- 
old empire, there for a time fell the new 
fabric of the Prussian monarchy. All 
this requires explaining as much as the 
fall of Louis XVI. And to find the ex- 
planation you must examine the course of 
affairs in Germany through the last years 
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of the last century. This period, as a 
period of decay, is in itself, like the reign 
of Louis XV. in France, uninteresting or 
repulsive. But you will find it now, with 

our new purpose, interesting enough ; 
or you have acquired the eye of the 
physiologist, who talks with satisfaction 
of a “ beautiful ulcer! ” 

On the whole we might say that the in- 
terest of Continental history through the 
eighteenth century is mainly of this pa- 
thological kind. There is decay in most 
states of Europe. The century begins 
with the fall of Sweden, and the decisive 
decline of the papal power; it witnesses 
also the fall of Poland, and after the 
downfall of the French monarchy it ends 
in that general collapse on which Napo- 
leon’s empire was built. During the cen- 
tury we find only two powers in vigorous 

rowth, Prussia and Russia. But the 
interest is none the less great because it 
is pathological. England was in a more 
healthy and prosperous condition than 
most of these powers during that period ; 
but can we say that its history is more 
instructive? I scarcely think so, for we 
ought not to forget that the unexampled 
fortune of England is purchased at some 
expense. Prosperity is not generally so 
interesting to read of as misfortune, and 
the decay and transition of the Continen- 
tal states in the eighteenth century are 
perhaps more pregnant with instruction 
than England’s domestic prosperity and 
colonial expansion. 

But let us remark next, that states 
which are under a despotic rule are not 
always in a condition of decay, and that 
= may excite an interest which is not 
pathological. Compared indeed with 
states in which liberty is securely estab- 
lished, they cannot but seem wanting; 
but they may easily be full of health and 
vigor, may surpass in many ways the 
states which have this particular advan- 
tage over them, and may be deprived of 
it themselves only by some irreparable 
peculiarity of position. At any rate there 
may be much to study, and abundant mat- 
ter for political instruction in states which 
have no liberty. 

Can any state be uninteresting to one 
who makes it his occupation. to observe 
and classify states, who is, so to speak, a 
collector of states? Yes, indeed, there 
are large fields of history from which at 
present at least it is hard to cull anything. 
There are states under which human na- 
ture sinks into such lethargy that it re- 
cords nothing, exhausted states, in which 
life stands still, There are others, espe- 





cially in newly-settled countries, where by 
the side of much prosperity and civiliza- 
tion, there is a kind of political nonage or 
nullity arising from the absence of that 
external pressure which commonly calls 
the state into life. But can it be that 
any of the great states of Europe have so 
uninstructive a history through any long 
period ? 

There is something to my mind rather 
presumptuous in our habit of lookin 
down upon the Continental nations as i 
they were afflicted with political incapac- 
ity. There are perhaps races in Asia and 
Africa which might justly be so regarded. 
But the European nations are with our- 
selves the most advanced, the most suc- 
cessful nations in the world. Modern 
civilization is a treasure committed to our 
joint keeping. It is not England taken 
alone, but the commonwealth of Euro- 
pean states that constitutes the striking 
phenomenon of the modern world. Ina 
sense we are all ready to admit this as 
soon as it is stated. We do not pre- 
tend to any but a purely political superior- 
ity over France and Germany. In arts 
and civilization we claim to hold our own 
with: them in the main, but not to be 
superior, and in many arts we acknowl- 
edge ourselves to be inferior. But in 
politics we do not admit any comparison 
between them and us. We donot merely 
think of them as less advanced than our- 
selves, but as positively at a low level. 
We regard them as living in the darkness 
of a kind of political heathenism. We 
contemplate the history of the Conti- 
nent in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries with the same sense of strange- 
ness, the same instinctive dislike and 
repulsion with which we read the histor 
of barbarous countries. We expect to 
find in it horrors, misery, remorseless 
cruelty. In short, we seem to have set- 
tled it that the European continent has 
been in modern times the seat of civiliza- 
tion, of letters, learning and science, but 
at the same time politically barbarous. 

And, of course, if it be admitted that 
there can be no decent or endurable poli- 
tics without liberty, then this estimate 
must be just. But then, also, we must 
hold that the politics of a country are not 
so all-important to it as we commonly sup- 
pose. For if France and Germany were 
able, though their politics were barbarous, 
to keep in the front rank of civilization 
and science, to give birth to new and preg- 
nant ideas, to open new paths of progress 
to the human race, then it is evident 
that bad politics are an evil which may 
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be endured. And yet it is difficult to 
understand how this can be so, and we 
ourselves commonly assert the contrary. 
Bad governments have the greatest power 
to check improvements in civilization, to 
dwarf and crush human nature —as can 
be proved by many instances. It seems 
therefore difficult to understand how those 
French and German governments can 
really have been so thoroughly bad, when 
we consider how active and fruitful the 
human mind was able to show itself 
under them. 

How strongly we ourselves feel the 
close connection between good govern- 
ment and high civilization appears from a 
theory which has been very popular 
among us, that the great literatures of the 
world have always been produced under a 
régime of liberty. In maintaining this 
theory, our writers have remarked that it 
is confirmed by more than one instance 
which at first sight seems to run counter 
to it. Thus the Augustan literature was 
not produced under liberty; but then Vir- 
gil, Horace, and Livy had grown up under 
the republic, and had been formed by it. 
In like manner, Corneille and Pascal, 
whom we reckon among the glories of 
the age of Louis XIV., belong to that ear- 
lier part of the age when the impulse of 
the Fronde still continued, and the court 
had not yet swallowed up everything. 
Now let me ask you to consider the great 
intellectual movement of modern Ger- 
many. Beginning about the year 1768, it 
continued at its height into the present 
century. For depth and originality we 
we may safely say that the movement of 
the Augustan age was a trifle to it. It 
not only created German literature, Ger- 
man philosophy, and the characteristic 
German school of history, — not only ex- 
cited the mind of the nation as perhaps 
no nation was ever excited before by mere 
ideas, — but its influence went forth into 
other lands, and has not yet ceased to 
move and shake the schools of Europe. 
Did this movement take place under a 
régime of “yee Nay, it began in the 
very depths of the decay of the old Ger- 
man Empire; in that period the history 
of which seems so intolerable to us, in 
that chaos of small courts, that nation of 
courtiers and officials. The breath of 
liberty did not move over Germany till 
the movement was drawing near its end, 
and when it came it was disagreeable to 
Goethe, who more than any other man 
represented the movement. 

Ve are wrong, then, in supposing that 
literature cannot flourish except under a 





régime of political liberty. But it may 
still be true that it cannot flourish except 
under a government which is in substan- 
tial respects good. Only then it follows 
that the system of government which pre- 
vailed in Germany in the last century, and 
which we regard with so much contempt, 
must have been better than we think. It 
may therefore deserve to be studied bet- 
ter than we think. Certainly we must 
not look there for a stirring tale of great 
men and great deeds ; nor yet for lessons 
to guide us in the politics of this age. 
But from the scientific point of view it is 
certainly interesting to inquire what sort 
of institutions admitted or encouraged an 
intellectual excitement so extraordinary 
and unique. 

Something similar might be said of the 
sociability which was developed in 
France under the old régime. Thor- 
oughly bad government destroys socia- 
bility. There must therefore have been 
something worth studying in that French 
system which created a higher ideal of 
society than had been known before, which 
allowed the French language to be formed 
into so perfect an instrument of conversa- 
tion, and conversation itself to become 
such a ready method of diffusing ideas. 

In sum, what I would say is, that with 
respect to liberty our view as historical 
students must be wholly different from 
our view as practical politicians. In 
practice we cannot overrate its value nor 
guard it too jealously; but in historical 
study we must learn to dispense with it 
easily. We must be ready to take an in- 
terest in despotic states as well as in con- 
stitutional ones—to think of them as 
possibly civilized and advanced. Nor 
must we study them merely in order to 
detect the weaknesses of a despotic sys- 
tem, or to mark the first symptoms of the 
advent of liberty. We must be prepared 
to find authority growing sterner from age 
to age, as in the time of our own Tudors, 
and yet not to suppose that we are watch- 
ing a course of decline. For we must 
understand that before the yoke of gov- 
ernment can safely be relaxed, a process 
of national consolidation must have been 
accomplished. The people who are to 
form the nation must have been drawn 
together and separated from those who 
are to be foreigners to them, a frontier 
must be formed and guarded, clannish 
anarchy must be curbed within, and the 
supremacy of law finally established; all 
this is rough work and requires a hard 
hand; and we are particularly to note that 
nothing but the accident of our insular 
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and impregnable position, and not some 
superior natural genius for politics, gave 
us in these matters an advantage over 
Continental peoples. 

Reflections like these may, I think, 
help us to overcome the second prejudice 
which I find closing our eyes to historical 
truth. As party spirit cools, when you 
discover the pettiness of party conflict, 
and how deceptive is that appearance of 

randeur which is commonly thrown over 
it, so does that English prudishness which 
shrinks from modern Continental history 
and politics as if they had something het- 
erodox or scarcely respectable about them, 
oe away when you take a larger view of 

istorical development. The differences 
between English and Continental politics 
appear somewhat smaller, though still no 
doubt great; and it appears in a great 
measure explained by necessary causes. 
On the other hand, the large resemblances 
between England and the Continent come 
out more clearly ; the great European 
unity founded in religion and ancient cul- 
ture, under which England is part of Eu- 
rope, appears more fundamental than the 
distinctness which arises from its insu- 
larity. 

But it is time to bring these papers to 
a close. To what conclusion do they 
point? I have dealt in succession with a 
number of popular misconceptions on the 
subject of history. There was the mis- 
conception which classes history as a 
branch of belles-lettres, and expects from 
the historian romantic, dramatic, and pic- 
torial effects. There was the illusion 
which sees in all past history a reflection 
of the party conflicts of the present day, 
which finds Liberals and Conservatives, 
Whigs and Tories, wherever there have 
been political disputes. And now I have 
spoken of the capricious antipathies of 
the public taste to certain historical peri- 
ods, in particular its repugnance to the 
greater part of recent Continental his- 
tory. These matters may seem to have 
litthe mutual connection, but they are con- 
nected in the experience of the historical 
teacher, who finds them the principal hin- 
drances against which he has to contend. 
They are connected too as being all alike 
symptoms of the crudeness of the public 
mind on the subject of history. But for 
what practical object do I call attention to 
these popular mistakes? Is it in the 
hope that the public, being admonished, 
may grow wiser? Hardly, for as I look 
upon history as a scientific subject, I do 
not hope that the general public can ever 
conceive it rightly. All direct attempts 
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to popularize historical knowledge seem 
to me likely to fail, for history only be- 
comes interesting to the general public by 
being corrupted, by being adulterated 
with sweet, unwholesome stuff to please 
the popular palate. My object is toshow 
the necessity of organizing the study of 
history as every other serious study is 
organized, and as the study of ancient 
history is already organized. History 
must have its specialists, its endowed 
corporation of skilled judges, who may 
interpret between the original investiga- 
tor and the public. It is from the want 
of such organization that all the miscon- 
ceptions I have pointed out arise. In 
this subject alone the original investiga- 
tor is in immediate contact with the gen- 
eral public, who are incompetent to judge 
of his work, and who spoil and corrupt it 
by their imperious dictation. He lives in 
dread, in the first place, of their petulant 
laziness, and in order to keep their atten- 
tion awake is driven to those tasteless 
tricks of style which the public accept as 
flashes of poetic genius. He is in dread 
too of their violent party passions, or 
else, being himself more than half an 
amateur, he shares them, and so we see 
the political squabbles of the day reflected 
and idealized in the history of two thou- 
sand years, just as Homer saw all Olym- 
pus divided between the partisans of 
Greece and Troy. Then again he is con- 
strained to inquire anxiously what histor- 
ical subjects interest the public and what 
do not. For the public has the most 
rooted preferences and aversions, and 
from its caprice the historian has often no 
appeal. He may indeed be fortunate 
enough to light on a period the study of 
which has been already organized. If 
he has views on the age of Pericles or 
the character of Julius Cesar he may be 
easy, for he will be listened to by a uni- 
versity audience. But if he tries to 
break new ground, if he is attracted b 
recent Continental history, as he may well 
be, considering both how little has yet 
been done in this field and how fertile it 
might prove, especially if he tries to treat 
this subject in a serious scientific spirit, 
then, so to speak, “the seed falls by the 
wayside.” He finds no audience but the 
general public itself, who ask with indig- 
nant surprise what he can mean by writ- 
ing a dull book and on an uninteresting 
subject. Or perhaps, on better advice, 
he shuns the ordeal, and, like Mr. Mac- 
kenzie Wallace, suppresses his researches 
altogether. 

What is wanted is the intermediate 
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class of specialists. The public indeed 
wants it as muchas the original investi- 

tor. For it would perform a double 
unction. While, on the one hand, it 
would protect the investigator from the 
injustice of incompetent judges, on the 
other hand it would itself popularize his- 
tory as far as a scientific subject can be 
popularized, in the same way as we have 
seen physical science popularized to a 
certain extent without losing its scientific 
character. In ancient history this is al- 
ready done. Mommsen, after writing for 
the learned a long series of abstruse dis- 
sertations, condescends himself to give 
the general public the results of his re- 
search in a popular history of Rome, from 
the pages of which any one may now 
easily Jearn what the organized study of 
ancient Rome has ascertained in the 
course of a long time. But in modern 
Continental history, and to some extent 
even in modern English history, the in- 
telligent popular narrative is wanting as 
much as the original research. he 
whole subject falls into the hands of 
nameless compilers, or of politicians re- 
tired from business. There are no spe- 
cialists to pass laborious years over it, to 
apply to it the best criticism and the best 
philosophy, and then to present to the lay 
world, in clear and trustworthy outlines, 
the essence of countless volumes. Hence 
the result we see. Hence it is that the 
very best education given in England 
does not impart a living knowledge even 
of English history, while it conveys no 
conception whatever of the grand course 
of Providence in creating the modern 
brotherhood of European nations, the 
vast whole of civilization. 


HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER VI. 
(continued.) 


AND still there was the dull rumbling 
of the fly behind. He did not so much 
as hear it, having been swept away on 
this torrent of thought. But“Alice cast a 
troubled glance behind as she turned 
round to go in at the open gate, and made 
sure that it was coming after her. The 
girl’s head was buzzing, and her heart 
throbbing with mingled fear and excite- 
ment. “Would you mind driving up the 
avenue yourself, papa? I have some- 





thing to say to Mrs. spate at the gate,’ 
she said, faltering. Her father scarcely 
scemed to hear her; he said, “Go on, go 
on,” with an impatient wave of his hand. 
She knew nothing about his alarms, nor 
he about hers. Perhaps, after all, the 
anxious desire of Alice to intercept what 
her hasty imagination had concluded to 
be a messenger of evil had something in 
it of that eager, youthful curiosity which 
burns to forestall every newevent. But if 
so disappointment was her fate. The 
little carriage flashed on under the trees 
and through the slanting lines of sun- 
shine in a breathless silence, both its 
occupants — far too much absorbed 
to speak. Half way up the avenue two 
figures were visible advancing towards 
them. Lady Markham had been joined 
by Colonel Lenny a few minutes before. 
They stood aside, one on each side of the 
road, as the pony carriage came up. And 
here on every other occasion Sir William 
had got down and walked back with his 
wife to the house. It was part of the 
formula of his return, which was never 
omitted. This time however, when Alice 
drew up her impatient ponies, he greeted 
his wife without moving from the car- 
riage. 

“We have had a very tedious, dusty 
journey,” he said. “I will go home at 
once, my love, pardon me, and shake my 
dust off.” Lady Markham, in the midst 
of her anxiety, grew pale with suspicion 
at his unusual proceeding. She pressed 
close to the side of the little carriage — 
“William,” she said, “ you know who 
it is that is with me.” The baronet 
turned round to the long, brown figure on 
the other side. “ Alice has told me,” he 
said. “Lenny, is it possible? I did not 
think I could have recognized you after 
all these years.” 

“Nor you, my fine fellow,” said the 
colonel. “I’d have passed you if I had 
met you in Bond Street, Markham, but 
meeting you here and knowing it’s you 
makes a great deal of difference. We've 
both of us altered in forty years.” 

“Is it as long as that?” Sir William 
said. There was no pleasure in his face 
such as, these innocent ladies thought, 
should always attend a meeting with an 
old friend. But on the other hand he 
cast no doubt upon Colonel Lenny (as in- 
deed how could he, seeing the colonel’s 
name was in the Army List?) but ad- 
dressed him unhesitatingly, and acknowl- 
edged him, which set the worst of Lady 
Markham’s fears at rest. “Go on,” he 
said, in an undertone to his daughter, 
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then waved his hands to the pedestrians. 
“In ten minutes I shall be with you,” 
he cried. 

The rumbling of the fly had stopped ; 
had it gone further, contrary to all Alice’s 
anticipations? This idea gave hera little 
relief, but she was in so nervous a mood 
that the sudden jerk with which she urged 
the ponies forward once more upset To- 
to’s temper, who was his mistress’s favor- 
ite. He darted on through the lines of 
trees like a mad thing, wild with the jar 
to his delicate mouth and the vicinity of 
his stables. 

“ Do you want to break your neck and 
mine?” Sir William said; “that pony 
will not bear the whip.” 

“Why shouldn’t he bear it as well as 
To-to?” said Alice; “is he to be hu- 
mored because he is the naughty one? It 
should be the other way.” 

“Tt seldom is the other way,” said Sir 
William, moralizing with a self-reference, 
though Alice did not understand it. “ You 
spoke a greater truth than you are aware 
of. It is not the best people who are 
humored in life. Itis the naughty ones 
who get their way. If you make the 
worst of everything, circumstances will 

yield to you, but act anxiously for the 
est, and all the burden falls on your 
shoulders.” 

“Papa! that is like Thackeray; it is 
cynical. I never heard you speak so be- 
fore.” 

“ Nevertheless it is true,” said Sir Wil- 
liam. His straight and placid brow was 
ruffled with care. ‘“ One does everything 
one can to be secure from evil and evil 
comes.” 

Could he be thinking about Paul? 
She turned her ponies (to their great dis- 
appointment) as soon as Sir William had 
stepped out of the carriage. Charles, in- 
deed, had to come to To-to’s head and 
lead him round, so unwilling was that 
little Turk to turn away from his comforta- 
ble stable again. “I will go back and 
bring mamma home, she was looking 
tired,” the girl said. She was impatient 
to make sure about the fly that had fol- 
lowed from the station, and the lady in 
the pink bonnet, and to be in the midst of 
it, at least, if anything were going to hap- 
pen. Her mother was still a long way 
down the avenue. But Alice had scarcely 
turned when she perceived that there 
were three figures instead of two where 
she had so lately left her mother. Three 
figures —and a brilliant speck of color 
making itself apparent like a flag at the 
head of the little procession. Alice felt 





her heart rush to the scene of action more 
quickly than the ponies, which still re- 
sisted, tossing their little wicked heads. 
The lady with the pink bonnet had fallen 
into the advancing rank. She was tall, 
and that oriflamme towered over Lady 
Markham’s hat with its soft gray feathers. 
But their pace was quite moderate, unex- 
cited, showing no sign of trouble. Lady 
Markham moved along with no appear- 
ance of agitation. Perhaps, after all, 
this new comer, whoever she might be, 
had nothing to do with the absent broth- 
er, and was no messenger of evil tidings 
after all. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“My dear, this is Mrs. Lenny,” said 
Lady Markham. “She has kindly taken 
us on her way to the north.” 

“ How do you do, my dear young lady ? 
The colonel wrote me word about you all, 
praising you up, one more than another, 
and I thought I’d like to come and see. 
But, Lenny, you never told me how like 
she was to her dear father at her age. I 
think I see him before me, as handsome 
a boy —— ” 

“Mrs. Lenny!” cried Alice, in con- 
sternation, yet relief. She turned to her 
mother a pair of questioning, wondering 
eyes. But Lady Markham could make 
no answer. She slightly shrugged, so to 
speak, not her shoulders, but her eye- 
brows. She was very polite, and very 
hospitable, but this second arrival was 
almost too much for her. “I thought you 
looked tired, mamma,” Alice continued. 
“T came back to drive you home.” 

Lady Markham shook her head. She 
was almost cross —as near that unpleas- 
ant state as it was possible for her to be. 
“Perhaps Mrs. Lenny would like to 
drive, Alice. She has had a long jour- 
ney. Iam not at all tired. I will wait 
and meet your papa.” 

“How cool it is under these delicious 
trees,” said the lady of the pink bonnet. 
“Yes, indeed, if the young lady will have 
me, it will be a treat to be behind those 
beautiful ponies. Pretty creatures! like 
their mistress. I have not seen anything 
so pretty, Lenny, since we left the regi- 
ment. Ah, that was a foolish step. But 
one never knows when one is well off. 
‘Lay mew, as the French say, is the en- 
emy of ‘/ay dieng. Thank you, my dear. 
Now this zs delightful! I wish, instead 
of being within sight, we were three or 
four miles from the house.” 

“Take Mrs. Lenny round by the fish- 
pond,” said Lady Markham. She sighed 
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with relief to get rid of this new claimant 
upon her attention, though she was so 
olite. Mrs. Lenny was tall like her 
usband, and, like him, brown and sol- 
dierly. She made the light little carriage 
bend on one side as she got in. - Her 
brown face within the pink shade of the 
bonnet was wreathed with smiles. She 
was delighted like a child with the prett 
equipage and the promised drive — muc 
more delighted than Alice was, who, 
though relieved of her terrors about Paul, 
drove off in no very happy state of mind. 
Yet she could not help taking a little 
pleasure in her own discrimination. 

“] knew you were coming here the 
first moment I saw you,” she said. “I 
kept asking papa who you were. But he 
had not seen you—he did not know you 
—he never knows any one — not even, if 
he were to see us at a distance, mamma 
or me.” 

“Nor I,” said Mrs. Lenny. “I should 
no more have known him! for you may 
be sure I took a good stare at the station, 
seeing it was somebody of consequence. 
He is so changed — oh, not for the worse, 
my dear; but when you see a nice little 
old gentleman instead of a pretty youn 
one, it’s a shock, that can’t be denied. 
You have to count up and think back how 
many years it is. Somehow one never 
feels old one’s self. You think the world 
has stood still with you, though it goes 
so fast with all the rest.” 

“T don’t feel at all like that,” said 
Alice. ‘Sometimes I feel so old — older, 
a great deal, I am sure, than mamma.” 

This statement was received by her 
companion with laughter which discon- 
certed Alice. She drew herself up. She 
was not so polite as her mother. 

“1 don’t see what there is to laugh at,” 
she said. “Age does not go only by 
years —when you have a great deal to 
think of ——” 

“You darling!” cried Mrs. Lenny. 
“Did the old woman laugh? But I’d 
laugh just the same if your dear mamma 
onal was to talk of feeling old. There’s 
what I call a lovely woman! Lenny 
never told me half what a dear she was. 
Old! but don’t you gloom at me, m 
pretty pet; I was once seventeen m nell, 
though you wouldn’t think it. The birds 
now on the trees, I daresay they feel old 
between one Valentine’s day and another. 

It is not years that does it, as you say. 
When we come to my time of life the days 
go on one after another as fast as they 
can pelt: they’re all flyin’, flyin’, like the 


they’re longer—they pass more slow — 
and when there’s much to think about, 
did you say? Ah, but that’s true! When 
I was your age I had a great deal to think 
about. We were a large family, six girls 
of us, and not a penny among the lot. 
We were all just ruined with the emanci- 
pation in the West Indies, and all that our 
parents said to us was ‘Get married! 
They’ve the officers,’ they said, ‘a set of 
simpletons! What’s the good of them 
but to marry the poor girls that know how 
to play their cards.’ Ah! I thought when 
I was after Lenny that to be married 
meant to be well off, and have everythin 
that heart could desire. And so we ail 
thought. We weren’t bad girls, don’t you 
think it; but that was how we were 
brought up. Get married! and you'll be 
well-off directly. You never had anythin 
like that said to you to make you old with 
thinking -——” 

“Oh, no, no,” said Alice, horrified. 
She scarcely knew whether to be offended 
by the familiarity of the stranger or inter- 
ested in her talk. It was an experience 
altogether different from anything Alice 
knew of life. 

“ No, I should think not,” said the lady 
of the pink bonnet, nodding that article 
vigorously. “Just figure to yourself, my 
dear, what you would feel if you had to 
leave this beautiful place, and live down 
in a house in the town, and have /hat 
said to you. You would be shocked, 
wouldn’t you? But it did not shock us. 
That was how we were brought up. We 
had to marry by hook or by crook, and 
we all did marry. Well, there’s Lenny, 
he has made me a very good husband, but 
marrying him wasn’t like coming intoa 
fortune, was it now? — though we’ve been 
the best of friends. It was lucky in one 
way that we never had any children; it 
left us free to look after ourselves. Now- 
adays we live a great deal among our 
friends. We don’t interfere with each 
other, but we’re always glad to come to- 
gether again. When I’m comfortable 
anywhere I send him word, and when 
he’s comfortable he sends me word. You 
mustn't think my coming means more 
than that, and you must tell your dear 
mamma so. We’ve not come to do her 
any harm or her pretty family. Your 
papa is startled to see us, but he won’t 
mind in the end. I daresay you have 
often heard him talk of Barbadoes and 
the Gavestons? We were six handsome 
girls, though I say it that shouldn’t. You 
must have heard of us by name.” 





echoes in the song. But at your age 


Alice, whom this speech had filled with 
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wonder, shook her head. “I never heard 
the name in my life,” she said. 

“Well, that is odd,” said Mrs. Lenny. 
“T couldn’t believe it, even though Lenny 
said so. That’s thorough,” she added, 
wth a little laugh. A flush came over 
her brown cheek. “Never mind, my 
dear, it is not your fault,” she said. 

Alice was more and more mystified. 
She could not imagine what this strange 
woman could mean. If she had been at 
first disposed to resent her familiarity, that 
offence had altogether evaporated. Mrs. 
Lenny looked and spoke as if she had 
something to do with the family; her 
eyes and her tone were full of kindness 
even when she evidently resented the fact 
that Alice had never heard of her. She 
spoke of herself without any kind of ef- 
fort, as if it were natural that the girl 
should be interested, and Alice could not 
but wish to hear more. It was likeanew 
story, original and out of the common. 
The momentary pause that ensued 
alarmed her. 

“Did you all marry officers?” she 
asked at last. 

“ Did we all marry officers? We did 
that, every one — except the one that mar- 
ried —— Ah! I mean Gussy, that was 
the youngest. She married —a civilian 
— and died, poor girl. The rest of usall 
took the shilling. Ah! some of the girls 
are dead, and the rest are scattered — 
one in Australia, two out in India, me, 
wandering about the world as you see me, 
Lenny and I; most likely I'll never see 
one of them again. We had but one 
brother ; all the little the family had, he 
gotit. It was he that took Gussy’s boy 
—did I tell you she left a boy? Poor 
Gussy! she died at twenty. It is like as 
if she never had married or been more 
than achild. When I think of the past 
it’s always she that comes uppermost — 
the little one, you know, the pet — and 
she never lived to get parted from us like 
the rest.” 

Alice looked vaguely interested. It 
seemed to her that she was hearing the 
prologue of a novel. She did not draw 
any moral from it, or ask herself whether 
her own brothers and sisters might ever 
be dispersed like this about the world; 
but she wanted to hear more. 

“Have the others no children?” she 
asked. 

“ Dozens, my dear,” said Mrs. Lenny, 
“here, and there, and everywhere. I’ve 
nephews in the service in every country 
under the sun, and nieces ali married in 
the army, it runs in our blood. But Gus- 
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sy’s ~— the one I think of most. He’s 
not a boy now. He’s five-and-thirty if 
he’s a day, and my brother is dead that 
adopted him, and the property has gone 
from bad to worse, and I don’t know what 
is to be done. Lenny’s head is full of 
him. Perhaps if you were to speak a 
good word to your papa ii 

“Could papa help him?” cried Alice, 
eagerly; “then you may be sure, quite 
sure, that he will do it. I will speak to 
him myself. They all say he always lis- 
tens to me.” 

“Will you?” said Mrs. Lenny. She 
grasped suddenly at the firm little hand 
in which Alice held the reins, and put 
down her head as if to kiss it, then looked 
up with a nervous laugh, winking her eyes 
rapidly to cast off some tears. “ You are 
a dear little angel!” she cried. “But 
Lenny will do that, and I’lldoit. I won’t 
ask it of you, my pretty darling. It 
would be more than was right.” 

Alice was somewhat affronted at this 
rejection of her proposal. She was be- 
wildered by her companion’s demeanor 
altogether. Why should she cry? and 
then refuse her assistance when she could 
have been of real use? But that was, of 
course, as Mrs. Lenny pleased. 

“ This is the fishpond,” she said, coldly. 
“It is very old, and there are some carp 
in it that are supposed to be very old 
too.” 

The fishpond was a piece of clear and 
beautiful water embosomed in the richest 
wood. It was the very centre of all the 
beauties of the Chase to the Markhams. 
A little brook trickled out of it over a 
little fall which made music in the silence, 
itself unseen, mingling a more liquid sil- 
— tone with all the songs of the birds’ 
and the murmur of the trees. A little 
path wandered along by one side, the 
others were sloping banks of greensward. 
The trees on all sides stooped as if bear- 
ing on each other’s shoulders to see them- 
selves in that fairy mirror, when they all 
fluttered and trembled in reflection be- 
tween the glimmer of the water and the 
blue circle of sky, which filled up all the 
middle with blueness and light. Some 
light and graceful birches upon the bank 
seemed to have pressed further forward 
like advanced posts to get nearest the 
pool. A great cluster of water-lilies filled 
up one corner. Even the impatient 
ponies stood still in this soft coolness and 
shadow, perhaps they had caught a 
glimpse of their pretty tossing heads and 
arched necks. Mrs. Lenny’s bonnet 
shone in that mirror like an exotic bird, 
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poised over it, and her exclamation of 
delight broke the quiet with something of 
the same effect. 

“ What a lovely place!” she said, “and 
it’s I that would ive long if I were a fish 
in such a sweet spot. Dear, dear, if one 
lived here it would be a tug to die at all. 
And you have been here, my darling, all 
your life?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Alice, with a little 
laugh at the ignorance of the question. 
“This is home, where else could I be? 
This is only the second season I have 
ever been to town. I went for a little 
while last year though I was not out. 
This summer I have been introduced,” 
she said, with a little innocent ostenta- 
tion. “Iam out now. I go everywhere 
mamma goes.” 

“Introduced?” said Mrs. Lenny, with 
a little awe, “to her Majesty — her ver 
self? Tell me how she looked, and all 
about her. Dear lady! what I’d give to 
hear a word out of her mouth!” 

“TI did not mean that,” said Alice, feel- 
ing important and splendid; “introduced 
means going out into society. I was pre- 
sented too — of course I had to be pre- 
sented. Oh, there are the children down 
that opening, do oo see them? It is 
holiday time, and they are all together.” 

Mrs. Lenny looked round with eager 
interest, again swaying the little carriage 
to one side. 

“ Are you the eldest?” she said; “and 
you have two little brothers? only these 
two?” 

She looked quite anxiously in Alice’s 
face. 

“Only these two — except Paul — and 
we are three girls — just the same number 
of each.” 

“Who is Paul?” 

“Who is Paul?” said Alice, laughing, 
“that is the strangest question here. 
Paul is the eldest of all — he is my broth- 
er. We all come in pairs. There is 
Harry and Bell, Roland and Marie — and 
Paul is mine. He is not very much at 
home now,” she said, her face clouding 
with the recollection. ‘He is grown up 
—he is at Oxford. In the holidays he 
does not always come home like the little 
ones. No one could expect him to be 
like the little ones. He is a man.” 

To a cooler observer Alice’s eager ex- 
planations would have betrayed the family 
anxiety, of which Paul was the object. 
But Mrs. Lenny had other thoughts in 
her mind. She clasped her hands to- 

ether in her lap, and said, “ Dear me, 

ear, dear me!” with suppressed dismay. 


This suddenly reawakened all the girl’s 
fears. Had it been a mistake, a pretence 
after all? Was it no mission. on papa’s 
business? (what could papa’s business 
matter, it would not go to earth like the 
other) but after all some new evil that was 
threatening Paul? 

“ Mrs. Lenny,” she cried, “oh tell me 
first, for I can bear it; is it about Paul? 
Has he got into anytrouble? Is it some- 
thing about him you have really come to 
tell us? Oh, tell me, tell me! and keep 
it from mamma.” 

“‘ My dear,” cried Mrs. Lenny, confused, 
“what do I know about your brother? I 
never heard of him before, and oh, I wish 
I had not heard of him now. Do you 
think I would harm him if I had the 
power to help it? Not I—not I! ifthere 
was anything in my power!” 

And with this the good woman let fall 
upon her gloves, which were green, a few 
tears. Why should she cry because of 
Paul if she did not know him? Fortu- 
nately for Alice the ponies at that mo- 
ment gave her no small trouble. She had 
been thinking of other things and they 
took the advantage. They wanted to take 
her home the back way into the stables. 
oe little brutes! as if they had not 
everything that heart of pony could de- 
sire — plenty of corn, plenty of ease, and 
the prettiest stable with enamelled man- 
gers and everything handsome about 
them. She stopped them as they began 
to twist round in the wrong direction, 
tossing their heads aloft. If they thought 
to take Alice unawares they were mis- 
taken. Thus she was obliged to with- 
draw her attention altogether from Mrs. 
Lenny and fix it upon this rebellious pair, 
getting them past the dangerous byway 
and bringing them up with a sweep and 
dash to the steps of the great door. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MEANWHILE Sir William Markham 
had been strangely employed. He came 
home to get himself brushed free of the 
dust of his journey; but when he got to 
the house he thought of that errand no 
more. He asked for his letters as if these 
were all that he was thinking of. And 
_ may suppose that in a house which 
<new the importance of letters, and was 
aware of all the momentous issues of 
neglect in that particular, Sir William’s 
letters were all carefully arranged on the 
table in the library. He asked for them, 
which was unnecessary, and looked so 
full of business and importance, that 





Brown found “a screw loose” in his mas- 
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ter too. This was not his usual aspect 
when he came home. Then the busy 
statesman allowed himself a_ holiday. 
Even when he was in office (much more 
being in opposition), he had put off his 
burden of official cares, and had strolled 
up the avenue with his wife without caring 
for his letters. When Brown answered 
respectfully, ‘“‘ They are in the library, Sir 
William ;” within himself that function- 
ary shook his head and said, “ There is 
something wrong.” Sir William went 
into the library, which was large and dim 
and cool — the very home of quiet leisure 
and comfort — and closed the door after 
him with a sense of relief. . His letters 
were all laid out on the table, but he did 
not so much as look at them. He sat 
down in his usual chair, and leaned his 
head in his hands, and gazed into the 
blank air before him. Was this all he 
had come in for? Certainly he did noth- 
ing more; gazed out straight before him 
and saw nothing; sat motionless — 
nothing ; paused altogether, body and soul. 
He was not aware yet of the second visit- 
or who had arrived; but he was in no 
doubt about the first. He did not require 
to ask himself what his old friend, — 
whose name had tingled through and 
through him, though he had professed 
that he scarcely remembered it — wanted 
of him. That early chapter of his life 
which he had put away entirely, which he 
had honestly forgotten as if it had not been, 
came back to him in a moment, certain 
and unforgetable, as he sat by his daugh- 
ter’s side in the little pony carriage. He 
had not meant any harm in putting it so 
entirely from him. But nothing is ever 
lost in this tenacious world. Bury a 
secret in.the deepest earth, and some 
chance digger, thinking of other things, 
will bring it up without intending it. 
Exercise the most innocent reticence 
about your own affairs, matters in which 
you have a perfect right to judge for your- 
self, and some time or other even this 
will come up against you like a crime. 
What harm had he done by burying in his 
own heart a little inconsequent chapter of 
his life, an episode that had come to an 
end so soon, that had left so few conse- 
quences behind? What consequences 
had it left? The only one had been 
pourty and conclusively taken off his 
ands. He had never felt it; he had 
never been conscious of any responsibil- 
ity in respect to it. But that which had 
seemed to him nothing but a broken 
thread at twenty-five, was it to reappear 
against him at sixty like a web of fate 





perplexing and entangling his feet? A 
cold dew came out upon his forehead 
when he thought of his wife. Were she 
to hear it, were she to know, how could he 
ever again look her in the face? And 
ow he had done her no wrong. There 

ad been no harm, no evil intention in his 
mind. Half inadvertence, and half a dis- 
like to return to a matter which was an 
irritation to his orderly mind, as well as 
a recollection of pain— an incident that 
had come to nothing, a false beginning in 
life——were the causes of his original 
silence about his own youth and all that 
was init. A man who marries at forty — 
is it necessary that he should unfold 
everything that happened to him at twenty- 
five? and he had been done with it all; 
had closed the chapter altogether at 
twenty-five. That it should be re-opened 
now was intolerable. But yet Sir Wil- 
liam knew that he must bear it; he must 
subdue all signs of annoyance, he must 
receive his unwelcome visitor as if he 
were pleased to see him, and ascertain 
what he wanted, and steal, if possible, his 
weapons out of his hands. 

These were the thoughts in his mind 
as he sat alone and pondered, arranging 
his ideas. He had known what it was to 
be much troubled by public business in 
his day, but he had experienced little 
trouble with his own. All was orderly 
and well regulated in his private affairs. 
No skeletons in the cupboards, nothing 
anywhere that could not meet the eye of 
day. This was the very sting of the pres- 
ent occurrence tohim. A secret! That 
he should be convicted of a hidden chap- 
ter of early indiscretion, of having taken a 
foolish step which might have colored all 
his life. Though it was no wrong to her, 
his wife could scarcely fail to think it a 
wrong, and he could not but suffer in the 
estimation of everybody who heard of it. 
Already was he not humiliated in his own 
eyes? But for this pause, which enabled 
him to re-arrange his thoughts, to settle 
his plan of operations, he felt that he 
must have been overwhelmed altogether. 
At last, with a sigh, he got up and pre- 
pared himself to issue forth out of his 
sanctuary, and meet the dangers that 
threatened him; he to bethreatened with 
dangers of such a sort! It was intolera- 
ble — yet it had to be borne. He went 
out to meet the party which he could hear 
coming up the avenue. Brown looked at 
him with suspicious eyes as he came into 
the hall. Could Brown know anything? 
did everybody know? Even Lady Mark- 
ham, he thought, looked at him strangely, 
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almost with alarm. But it is unnecessary 
to say that this was all in Sir William’s 
imagination. No one had as yet asso- 
ciated any idea of mystery with him. His 
wife only thought he was weary with the 
work of the session, and looking pale. 
She was standing talking to Colonel 
Lenny, waiting till Alice should draw up 
at the door. Sir William, with a faint 
gleam of returning pleasure, stood on the 
top of the steps and waited too; but then 
he was confronted by the vision of the 
pink bonnet by his daughter’s side. A 
pink bonnet! who had been talking of a 
pink bonnet? He came down slowly, 
half afraid of this and everything that was 
near. 

“In good time, Markham,” said Colo- 
nel Lenny, waving his hand. “Here is 
another old friend come to see you. She 
is changed more than you are. From a 
girl, and a pretty one, she has grown an 
old woman, and that’s not a thing to be 
permitted. But an old friend, my dear 
fellow, and more than an old friend. 
Can’t you see it’s Katey? Katey, my 
wife ?” 

“Katey!” Even Sir William’s steady 
nerves gave way a little. His eyes seemed 
to give a startled leap of alarm in their 
sockets. For a moment the impulse in 
his mind was to turn and fly. Lenny was 
bad, but his wife was a hundred times 
worse; and she looked at him, leaning out 
of the pony carriage, and holding out her 
hands as if she meant to kiss him; but 
that was more than flesh and blood could 
bear. “ Katey!” he said, “I cannot be- 
lieve my eyes. Is it Katey Gaveston after 
all these years? I know I’ve grown an 
old man, and everything has changed, 
but ——” 

“ You never thought to see the like of 
me such an old woman? ‘Ah, Will, but 
it’s true. I am Katey Gaveston, as sure as 
you stand there. came after him, to 
stop him from making mischief. He 
don’t mean—we know that— but he’s 
just as simple as ever. He blurts every- 
thing out.” 

This speech went through and through 
him. The light seemed to fail from his 
eyes for a moment; but when he looked 
round all was as before — Lady Markham 
talking to Brown, and Alice to the groom, 
who had come for the pony carriage. 

“ Hush!” he said, instinctively, with a 
shudder, giving her his hand to help her 
to step out. “Hush!” Then, making a 
little effort over himself, he added, “ We 
are to have time, I hope, to talk over old 
stories quietly — at our leisure — no need 





to go back in a moment from the present 
to the past.” 

“Forty years —it’s a long way to go 
back,” she said. ‘ We’ve grown old 
folks ; but it’s better to take our time and 
talk it all over quietly, as you say. Yes, 
yes, quietly ; that is by far the best way.” 

Mrs. Lenny nodded till her bonnet 
seemed to fill all the atmosphere with 
pink mists of reflection, and laughed, fill- 
ing the air with reverberations of sound, 
just as her bonnet did with flickerings of 
colored light; but she did not throw her 
arms round him in sisterly salutation ; 
this was something saved at least. 

Then he led her in ceremoniously to 
the great drawing-room, which was care- 
fully shaded and cool, and luxurious after 
the blaze outside. It was sweet with 
great bowls of late roses, full of flowers 
of every kind—a stately room, such as 
Mrs. Lenny was not accustomed to sce. 
She stopped short with a cry of admira- 
tion. 

“ What a lovely place! What a beau- 
tiful, beautiful house!” Then she. put 
her handkerchief to her eyes. “To 
think, poor dear, who might have been 
the mistress of it all!” she said. 

Sir William cast an alarmed glance be- 
hind him, but his wife was too far off to 
hear. 

“You must recollect,” he said, “that 
then 1 had no house at all —no place to 
make — any one the mistress of. I never 
expected them to be mistress here.” 

Mrs. Lenny sat down and wiped her 
eyes. 

“Tt is a beautiful house,” she said. 
“]’ve been into the park, and seen a great 
deal; and when I think of all that’s come 
and gone, when I remember that you were 
nothing but a poor man, Will Markham, 
just as poor as all the rest of us — and to 
see you now, like a prince, with your 
lovely wife, and her sweet family —oh! 
I know you'll forgive me, my dear lady, if 
your heart is as sweet as your face, you'll 
forgive me ; but I can’t help thinking that 
what is given to one is taken from an- 
other; and of them that never had a 
chance of happiness — them that are dead 
and gone — and the place they might have 
been — remembers them no more.” 

Lady Markham, who could not shut her 
heart to any distress, came and sat down 
by her and took her hand. 

“JT know what you mean,” she said. 
“When I have any sorrow it always 
comes upon me afresh in a new place.” 

How tar she was from knowing what 
her visitor meant ! 
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Mrs. Lenny looked up surprised. Then 
two big honest tears burst out of her eyes, 
and her whole face lighted up with a 
smile. 

“You are a darling,” she said, seizing 
Lady Markham’s soft hand in both of 
hers, “ with a heart as feeling! But I am 
not crying for anything in particular, my 
dear —only out of excitement, and the 
strangeness of everything. You must 
not think of me.” 

Here Colonel Lenny interposed, and 
pointed out to Lady Markham the tea- 
table which was awaiting her. 

“Give her a big cup, my dear lady; 
that is what makes Katey happy,” he said. 
“What would she be without her tea? 
We men take something stronger, I don’t 
deny it; but we’re not so dependent upon 
anything. I could live without my smoke, 
and I could live without my drink — times 
have been when I’ve lived without eating, 
too; but I can’t fancy my wife without a 
tea-pot.” 

“ Not altogether without eating, I hope. 
Take some cake now,” said Lady Mark- 
ham, smiling, “to make amends.” 

“T will have the cake —but yes, alto- 
ether without eating — for as long as it 
asted — that was two days; the time is 
apt to feel long when you’ve nothing to 
eat. I’ve always thought the more of 
breakfast and dinner and all the little bits 
of ornamental eating and drinking that 
we make no account of, since then. Oh, 
I’ve told all about it to the boys. I’m 
getting to an end of my stories,” said the 
colonel. “Roland begins to know them 
better than I; he says, ‘That’s not how 

you told it before.’ That boy is as sharp 
as a needle; he’s the one you should 
make a lawyer of, my dear lady. Now 
Harry’s a born soldier; he’s up to every- 
thing that wants doing with the hands. 
Put him before a lion, and he’ll face it, 
that little fellow; and he takes in every 
word you say to him. But Roland, by 
Jove, cross-examines you as if you were 
in a witness-box: ‘You said so-and-so 
before,’ or ‘ How could you do that when 
‘oe had just done so-and-so?’ He’s as 
een as an east wind.” 

“ That is a very biting metaphor,” said 
Lady Markham; but it did not occur to 
her that the colonel was talking against 
time to beguile the attention and keep the 
conversation which was going on at the 
other side of the room undisturbed. Thus 
it was Sir William who was serving Mrs. 
Lenny with the tea his wife had poured 
out. 

“She knows nothing,” he said, in a low 


tone. “I did not think it was worth while 
telling her. For God’s sake do not let 
it surprise her now.” 

“I wouldn’t if I could help it, Will; 
but the boy —there’s the boy.” 

“What boy? You mean Philip’s boy?” 

“Mrs. Lenny put out her hand and 
grasped his. 

“Haven’t you heard? Philip’s dead, 
and the property all sold up, and nothing 
left for one belonging to him. He never 
learnt, like the rest of us, to scrape and 
save. It’s all gone —every penny. There 
was not so much to begin with, when you 
think upon it; and there he is, without a 
sou.” 

“My God!” said Sir William under 
his breath. He was not a man given to 
oaths, but he was suddenly overwhelmed 
by the danger that overshadowed him 
which he had not thought of before. The 
evil he had feared was as nothing in com- 
parison. He grew pale to his very finger- 
nails. “This is why you have come to 
me?” he said. 

“Nothing but that—do I want to 
bother you? but Ae must be thought of, 
too. ill, the boy must not lose his 
rights.” 

“He must be provided for,” said the 
baronet, gloomily ; “ but he has no rights.” 

“Will! do you mean to bring his moth- 
er out of her grave? No rights! We 
came in friendship, but will go in anger 
if there is any meaning in you to disown 
the boy.” 

“I cannot say any more now,” said Sir 
William, hastily. “I will talk to Lenny 
to-night.” 

“1 don’t put my faith in Lenny for that. 
Will, you must satisfy we.” 

“JT will, I will, Katey! For God’s sake 
no more.” 

Alice had come up to them in her easy 
grace of youth. She heard, if not the 
words, yet the tone in which they were 
said; and her father got up hastily and 
got behind the stranger to whom he was 
speaking so seriously, but who smiled 
upon the girl from her great chair. 

“Come and talk to me, my pretty,” 
Mrs. Lenny said. “Your father and I 
have been reminding each other of things 
we had both forgotten, and they’re not 
such pleasant things as you. Come and 
cheer us up, my bonnie dear.” 

Lady Markham was very well contented 
to see the close conversation that was 
going on between her husband and this 
new guest. It took a great burden off her 
mind. This time she had made no mis- 





take — the claim of the old friendship was 
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real. No suspicion of any description 
entered her thoughts. She leaned back 
in her chair with a grateful sense of re- 
lief, and felt glad that she had sent orders 
by Brown that Mrs. Lenny was to be put 
into one of the best rooms, thus promot- 
ing the colonel too. There remained onl 

one little difficulty — Mrs. Lenny’s pin 

bonnet was a very fine article indeed, but 
she could not come to dinner init. Where 
was she to find a toilette for the evening, 
since all her luggage, Lady Markham 
knew, consisted of a bag which she had 
left with the lodge-keeper? Lady Mark- 
ham herself was somewhat particular 
about dress. She wondered privately 
what it would be best to do, as she leaned 
back in her chair and listened to the 
colonel talking of Roland and Harry. 
She must put on, she concluded, the 
plainest article in her wardrobe, that Mrs. 
Lenny might not feel uncomfortable, and 
she must give Alice a hint to do the same. 
Thus the alarming sensations aroused by 
this meeting subsided, to all appearance. 

“Yes, you did quite right ; they are old 
friends, very old friends,” Sir William 
said from his dressing-room, in answer to 
his wife’s question. ‘Did I never tell 
you I spent two years in Barbadoes? In- 
deed I suppose I had almost forgotten 
myself. My uncle had left me some 
property there, and not being of much 
consequence then I was sent out to look 
after it. It came to nothing, like most 
West Indian property. The Gavestons 
were a family of handsome girls. I — 
saw a good deal of them; most of the 
young Englishmen who were there fre- 
quented their house, Lenny among the 
rest. I scarcely recollected his name; 
but Katey Gaveston of course I was bound 
to know.” 

“She implied, I think, that there once 
had been some — flirtation between you,” 
said Lady Markham, with a smile. 

“Ah!” said Sir William —his voice 
sounded harsher than usual, though he 
was painfully civil and ready to explain — 
“ perhaps there might have been — some- 
thing. It is forty years ago —it is not of 
much consequence to any one now.” 

“No—you don’t think I mind,” she 
said, this time with a soft laugh. But he 
did not respond. He had not finished 
dressing, and /e was very particular in 
his attire. His wife had taken a slight 
liberty, she felt, in disturbing him. Did 
she not know that he liked perfect tran- 
yee in that moment of preparation for 

inner? It would not have occurred to 
him to put on a black necktie, or change 





the usual solemn dignity of his appéar- 
ance, on account of any visitor. Lady 
Markham was glad that her own very 
simple dress escaped notice, at least. 

The other pair meanwhile were com- 
paring notes in their rooms, where Mrs. 
Lenny’s preparations for dinner were by 
no means so simple as Lady Markham 
had supposed. The bag, on being opened, 
had proved to contain what she called “an 
evening body,” much trimmed with lace 
and ribbons. She regarded this article 
with great complacency as she pinned the 
ribbons across her bosom. 

“T hope you don’t feel that you’ve an 
call to be ashamed of your wife, Lenny,” 
she said. “I hope I’m fit to sit down 
with my lady, or the queen herself if she 
were to think of it. There’s the good of 
a real, excellent black silk, it does for 
anything; in the morning it’s one dress, 
in the evening it’s another. My Lady 
Markham will think I have trunks 
full when she sees me. She’s a sweet 
woman; I thought so before, but I think 
so more than ever now, to see the hand- 
some room she’s put usin. That proves 
her sense. She can see I’m not one of 
the common sort. She doesn’t know 
anything about the connection, and she 
sha’n’t know it through me, to vex her, 
the pretty dear. She doesn’t even know 
he was ever in the islands. Afterall, it’s 
a long time ago. She shall never hear a 
word of it through me.” 

“That would be all very well,” said the 
colonel, “if there was only you and I; 
me you forget there’s another to think 
of.” 

“T don’t forget; but there’s a deal 
more to think of than I supposed. Why 
shouldn’t he stay where he is? It’s the 
life he’s used to. And what would he do 
here? Money will never be wanting; 
and a little money would make him a 
great man where he is. Don’t interrupt 
me with your reasons, Lenny. He’s my 
flesh and blood, not yours, and I won’t 
do it; I haven’t the heart to do it. A 
lovely woman, and a pretty family as 
you could see. Don’t you nae! there’s 
the heir grown up— Paul, they call him? 
If it had been but a small boy I shouldn’t 
have minded. And the other, what does 
he know about it? It can’t hurt him, 
what he doesn’t know. And he isn’t at 
an age to change his habits. He’s no 
lad — he’s a man as old as you or I.” 

“ Twenty years younger, and more.” 

“What’s twenty years?” said Mrs. 
Lenny, indignantly. “He’s not an old 
man, if you please, but neither is he 
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young. He’s a man at his best —or his 
worst, perhaps. We haven’t seen him 
since he was a boy. All’s fixed and set- 
tled about him. And to change his coun- 
try, and his condition, and his way of 
living all in a moment!— who could do 
that? Scarcely the best man that ever 
was. He wouldn’t know how to behave; 
he wouldn’t understand what was expect- 
ed of him. He’d be miserable —and so 
would the others too.” 

“T can’t argue with you, Katey,” said 
her husband; “you’re so used to having 
your own way. I won’t attempt to argue 
with you; but I know what’s justice — 
and justice must surely be the best.” 

“ Oh, justice ! ” cried the colonel’s wife, 
“where do you findit in this world? Is it 
justice that you’re only lieutenant-colonel 
of a West India regiment, when you 
ought to have been a general in the army? 
Don’t speak to me. I know you better 
than any one else does, and when I say 
that’s what you’re fit for, you may be sure 
I’m not flattering. Does a man get flat- 
tery from his wife? We may get justice 
in another world, and I, for one, hope for 
it; but not here. And here’s just a case 
where justice would do more harm than 
good. It would do harm to both sides, 
and punish everybody. It would be real 
injustice and cruelty, and all that’s bad — 
and would you be the one to force it — 
and I to recommend it? No, no; I tell 
you no!” 

“] can’t argue with you, Katey,” her 
husband repeated. ‘“ Have it your own 
way. It’s not my flesh and blood, as you 
say, but yours. Butif it turns out badly, 
and you repent after ——” 

“Bless us all,” cried Mrs. Lenny, 
starting to her feet, “there’s the dinner 
bell!” 

“T would advise you to put your cap on 
straight,” was all the colonel said. 

When this couple entered the dining- 
room, Mrs. Lenny felt proudly that she 
had achieved one of the successes of her 
life. Lady Markham looking up at her 
as she marched in on her husband’s arm, 
with flowers rustling on her cap and lace 
on her shoulders, gave one look of bewil- 
dered admiration, Mrs. Lenny thought, 
then glanced at Alice to communicate her 
wonder. (“I knew she’d think I’d 
brought my whole wardrobe,” she said to 
the colonel after, “and for that matter, 
that is fit, to be sure, so I have.”) The 
“evening body,” the lace, and the ribbons 
took Lady Markham altogether by sur- 
prise; and it cannot be said that her own 





simple toilet was appreciated by her vis- 
itor, But Mrs. Lenny was very kind 
after dinner, and explained the simple 
artifice to her hostess, chiefly by way of 
giving a lesson to one of the best-dressed 
of women. 

“You look very nice in your muslin, 
my dear,” she said, “and so does that 
pretty darling, that would look well in 
everything ; but when you come to my 
time of life it makes a difference ; and 
roaming about from place to place how 
could I have room for muslins? not to 
say that washing is a ruination. I have 
one evening body made with every black 
silk. It costs a little more at the time, 
but what does that matter? And then 
you are both for morning and evening 
quite set up.” 

“It is a very admirable plan, I am 
sure,” Lady Markham, said with great 
seriousness, checking with a look the 
laugh that was in Alice’s eyes. The 
children were in the drawing-room, all four 
of them very ready to make friends with 
their beloved colonel’s wife. 

“T feelas if I had something to do with 
them. I feel as if I were their grand- 
mother, though I never had a child of my 
own,” she said. Thus everything went 
harmoniously in the drawing-room, 
though the ladies were all a little curious 
to know what kept the gentlemen so long 
over their wine. Sir William’s coffee 
rew cold; he had never been known to 

e so late before. 
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A MATHEMATICIAN’S VIEW OF THE THE- 
ORY OF EVOLUTION. 


CIRCUMSTANCES having induced me to 
devote some time to the study of com- 
parative anatomy, certain reflections pre- 
sented themselves to me in relation to 
the evolution of species, which suggested 
the following observations. 

The indestructibility of matter has long 
been known. Plato evidently had some 
notion that matter changed its mode of 
existence without being annihilated, and 
I apprehend there can have been no doubt 
on the subject since the celebrated experi- 
ment of Lavoisier, from which it appeared 
that when charcoal is burned in oxygen 
gas, one body lost in weight as much as 
the other gained. But of late it has been 
seen that force also changes its mode 








of action, without becoming annihilated. 
This principle is called the law of conser- 
vation of force, and may be illustrated in 
various ways. 

The following is an instance of friction 
being converted into heat. Fill a small 
brass tube with water, insert a cork, and 
cause it to revolve swiftly round its axis 
by means of wheelwork. If the tube is 
strongly compressed during its revolution 
between two pieces of wood, the water 
will boil so violently as to expel the 
cork. 

Introduce a little of the vapor of bisul- 
phide of carbon into a syringe constructed 
of glass, and compress the air suddenl 
by means of a piston, a flash of light will 
show that heat has been produced and 
the vapor inflamed. 

Two pieces of quartz rubbed together 
may be made to produce light as well as 
heat. 

There are certain batteries constructed 
entirely of metals which produce currents 
of electricity when acted on by heat; and 
evcry one must have noticed how the air 
is cooled by a thunderstorm. These are 
all instances of forces transformed into 
forces of a different kind. 

Indeed the mechanical equivalent of 
heat may be ascertained in the following 
manner. Conceive a spindle coinciding 
with the axis of a cylindrical vessel nearly 
full of water, and furnished with paddles 
or fans. If the spindle revolved, the 
action of the paddles would cause the 
water to revolve likewise. But now sup- 
pose certain partitions or lamine to 
project from the sides of the vessel, so 
arranged as to impede the motion of the 
water without obstructing the action of 
the fans; it will be found that the applied 
force instead of imparting motion to the 
water, then imparts heat ; and as we know 
the force we apply to the spindle, and can 
ascertain by a thermometer the increase 
of temperature of the water, we evidently 
have data to determine the mechanical 
equivalent of heat. 

Dr. Joule thus arrived at the following 
result, which gives the mechanical equiv- 
lent of heat: “The amount of heat neces- 
sary to raise a pound of water one degree 
in temperature, would, if all applied me- 
chanically, be competent to raise a pound 
weight seven hundred and seventy-two 
feet high, or it would raise seven hundred 
and seventy-two pounds one foot high.” 

These and numerous other facts and 
experiments lead to the conclusion that 
force is indestructible, that the forces we 
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see in action around us are to be con- 
sidered as modifications of pre-existing 
forces, and that consequently we may ex- 
pect to find no unnecessary expenditure 
of force in creation. 

Numerous examples of this economy of 
force are to be met with in the forms of 
animal life. The bones of birds contain 
hollow spaces filled with air, and the 
bodies of birds and some insects contain 
air sacs ; moreover the skull of a bird is 
for the most part a frame of remarkable 
lightness. All we have mentioned is of 
course intended to diminish the specific 
gravity of the animal, so as to cause it to 
fly with the least exertion. Again, it has 
been remarked that the curved outline of 
fishes is such as to enable them to cleave 
the water most easily, and that bees con- 
struct the sides of the three-sided pyra- 
mids which terminate their cells, at such 
an angle of inclination that the greatest 
amount of space may be inclosed with the 
least amount of surface, or in other words, 
of work. 

When we say that a certain kind of 
carriage is adapted for a certain sort of 
road, we mean that it will travel along 
that road with least fatigue to the horse; 
when we say that a sharp knife is adapted 
to cut a loaf, we mean that it will cut it 
when urged with a less force than a blunt 
one ; similarly when we say that mechani- 
cal contrivances in animals are adapted 
to their purpose, we mean that the force 
required to enable them to act is the least 
possible. 

Hence we arrive at a first general prin- 
ciple, that, as far as we can discern, a 
greater force is never used in creation 
when the same purpose can be attained 
by the exercise of a less force. 


But secondly, when we regard the 
method of creation, we find in general 
that changes are not instantaneous, but 
gradual. Laplace considered that the 
system of the universe was formed by the 
condensation of nebulous matter; and 
this view has of late derived much support 
from the fact that spectrum analysis has 
revealed to us large masses of nebulous 
matter at present existing ; mathematical 
analysis shows us that the earth was once 
a sghanst, that the figure of the earth is 
that which a fluid mass, revolving round 
an axis, would assume under the influence 
of gravity; and that consequently in all 
probabilit the earth was once fluid 
through the action of heat, and has be- 
come solid by gradual cooling. Geology 
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teaches that the crust of the earth was 
formed by a succession of forces acting 
through countless ages. These and in- 
numerable other facts prove to us that in 
general, important changes in creation 
are effected by degrees, or speaking math- 
ematically, not under the influence of im- 
pulsive, but of finite forces. 

This is a second principle to which I 
would call the attention of the reader. 

We now apply these principles to the 
theory of the evolution of species. An- 
imals must either have been created out 
of nothing, or out of inorganic matter, or 
out of vegetables, or out of each other. 
The first and third of these methods of 
creation we may leave out of considera- 
tion, and with respect to the fourth, we 
imagine there is no one so foolish as to 
believe that a horse was created out of a 
lobster rather than out of an ass. This 
leads practically to the two hypotheses 
between which we have to choose, namely, 
that animals were created suddenly and 
miraculously out of inorganic matter, or 
developed by degrees out of each other. 

When we say that one animal is of a 
higher order than another, we mean that 
it Tas more intelligence and more activit 
than another. Thus a lobster or ccnyah 
is an animal of a higher order than an 
earthworm, a mollusk than a lobster, a 
vertebrate animal than an invertebrate. 
We here remark that the highest mol- 
lusks, the cuttle-fishes, are animals of 
great strength and activity, and that they 
are able to show their emotions by a 
change of color. Moreover, itis manifest 
that a bird is an animal of a higher order 
than a fish, and a mammal on the whole, 
than a bird. 

Now we are going to show that the 
structure of animals as shown by compar- 
ative anatomy constitutes a magnificent 
staircase terminating in man; and that in 
general the higher animals possess an in- 
internal structure more closely resembling 
that of man than the lower. 

To do this fully would require volumes. 
I select the organs of circulation as well 
adapted to the purpose. I shall com- 
mence with some definitions intended to 
make the sequel quite clear. As it is im- 
possible to understand anything ‘about 
the heart without distinctly understand- 
the nature of an auricle and a ventricle, I 
give the following explanation. 

An auricle is a chamber endowed with 
the power of contraction, which expels 
the blood through a valve which prevents 
its return, into another chamber called the 





ventricle. The ventricle is a chamber, 
likewise endowed with the power of con- 
traction, which expels the blood into the 
arteries. 

I add a definition of the lungs. Inman 
the blood is propelled through the pul- 
— artery into the minute blood-ves- 
sels of the lungs. These blood-vessels 
are divided by very thin partitions from 
minute cells, which become filled with air 
during inspiration. These_partitions are 
not too thin to retain the blood, while at 
the same time they allow gases to pass 
through them. In this way the blood 
loses its carbonic acid, and imbibes oxy- 
gen from the atmosphere. A similar con- 
struction will be found in other air-breath- 
ing vertebrata. 

I commence with the organs of circula- 
tion in an earthworm. Imagine three 
equal slender rods and a number of cur- 
tain rings. Conceive two of these rods to 
be passed through the rings, and then to 
be pulled asunder as far as possible, also 
the third rod to be near the system thus 
formed, and parallel to the two first rods. 
Now suppose the rods to become straight 
tubes, and the rings to become circular 
tubes connecting two of the straight 
tubes ; and moreover that all these vessels 
are filled with a kind of red fluid, and 
united by a series of capillaries or very 
small tubes; then, if we imagine one or 
more of these vessels to contract rhyth- 
mically, so as to occasion a kind of im- 
perfect circulation, we shall have an idea 
of the so-called arterial system of the 
earthworm. 

The heart of the crayfish is a vessel 
with several sides suspended by six liga- 
ments in a large sac called the pericar- 
dium. The blood enters the heart by six 
apertures, provided with valves to prevent 
the return of the blood to the pericardium. 
The heart contracting expels the blood 
through six arteries which ramify minute- 
ly, and thus convey the blood to every 
part of the body. The blood finds its 
way back to the heart through certain 
irregular channels or lacunz, and not as 
it appears by a regular system of veins. 
These channels convey the blood to the 
gills where it imbibes oxygen in the usu- 
al manner. Finally the blood is carried 
back to the pericardium through several 
trunks formed by the union of different 
canals, and re-enters the heart as before. 

The organs of circulation in some of the 
mollusks constitute an extremely beauti- 
ful system. To illustrate this I take the 
doris, which has been minutely described 
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by Hancock and Embleton in the Phz/o- 
sophical Transactions. 

The heart consists of one auricle and 
one ventricle, and is placed at the lower 
part of the body immediately above the 
gills. The ventricle contracting drives 
the blood through the aorta, which imme- 
diately divides into different branches. 
One of these bfanches carries arterial 
blood to the liver, the two others enter the 
remaining viscera. The artery which en- 
ters the liver ramifies into capillaries 
which re-unite again into a vein which 
pours the blood into a circular tube com- 
municating by means of one or more ves- 
sels with the gills. After imbibing oxy- 
gen the blood is returned from the gills, 

y one or more vessels into another cir- 
cular tube larger than the former and 
concentric with it. This second circular 
tube passes the blood through a vein into 
the auricle. ‘ 

We now follow the course of the blood 
in the othertwoarteries. These arteries, 
which enter the remaining viscera, also 
ramify, and at length the blood is poured 
into the skin through irregular sinuses, 
where, according to Dr. Hancock, it is 
partially aérated, in consequence of the 
skin being able to perform imperfectly 
the functions of branchiz. Thus the 
blood enters the capillaries of the skin, 
which re-unite into two veins, and so 
return it to the auricle. Thus the auricle 
is filled with blood from two sources, 
namely, with thoroughly aérated blood 
from the liver and gills, and with partially 
aérated blood from the skin. The auricle 
transmits the blood to the ventricle, and 
the process recommences. 

In the fish the heart consists of one 
auricle and one ventricle. The ventricle 
contracting drives the blood into the 
aorta and thence into the aortic arches, 
which are distributed to the gills. The 
capillaries from the gills reunite into 
three arteries, namely, the carotid arteries 
passing to the head, and the dorsal aorta 
which carries the blood to the other parts 
of the fish. These arteries ramify into 
capillaries which re-unite into several 
principal veins,—two inferior cardinal 
veins which are situated parallel to the 
spine, two superior cardinal veins which 
return the blood from the head, two bra- 
chial veins which return the blood from 
the sides, and the hepatic veins which 
proceed from the liver. These discharge 
their contents into a sinus or vascular 
cavity which communicates with the auri- 
-cle; from the auricle the blood passes to 





the ventricle and the circulation recom- 
mences. 

The heart of a frog possesses two auri- 
cles and one ventricle, which have a very 
peculiar action. We shall endeavor to 
give the reader some idea of the principle 
of this action in the following manner: 
Imagine a forcing-pump propelling the 
water through a tube of considerable 
diameter communicating with a very intri- 
cate set of passages, which we will call 
the complex. Imagine also a hole cut in 
the side of this tube, and opening into a 
pipe communicating with a less intricate 
set of passages which we shall call the 
simplex. Suppose a valve in the form of 
a plano-convex lens to be attached by a 
spring hinge to that point of the circular 
hole which is most remote from the pump, 
closing the hole when shut, but when 
acted upon by no other forces kept open 
by the spring. 

Now conceive the forcing-pump set in 
action. As the valve is open the water 
will naturally rush up the simplex, when 
there is least pressure, and this will con- 
tinue until the passages of the simplex 
become so full that the pressure there 
will be greater than the pressure arising 
from the passages of the complex. The 
water will then rush up the main pipe, 
and by the force of the current close 
the vale, If then we suppose the sim- 
plex to discharge itself, then as the pres- 
sure in the complex stops the current, the 
valve will re-open, and the water again 
rush up the branch pipe until the complex 
has discharged its contents, and the proc- 
ess recommences. 

If we suppose the forcing-pump to be 
the ventricle, the large pipe to represent 
the principal aortic tubes, the branch pipe 
the pulmonary aortic tubes, the complex 
to be the capillaries of the frog discharg- 
ing their contents into the right auricle 
= means of the cardinal veins, the sim- 
plex to be the capillaries of the lungs 
discharging their contents into the left 
auricle, we shall have some notion of the 
mechanical principle on which the action 
of the circulatory organs of the frog de- 
pends. 

The heart of a reptile consists of two 
auricles and one ventricle, the right auri- 
cle receives venous blood which has 
passed through the general system, the 
left auricle that which has imbibed oxy- 
gen from the lungs. The ventricle is 

ivided into a right and left chamber by 
an imperfect partition, consequently the 
right chamber is chiefly filled with venous 
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blood from the right auricle, and the left 
chamber with aérated blood from the left 
auricle, but as the partition is imperfect 
there is a certain amount of intermixture. 
There are two aortic arches, one arising 
from the right chamber of the ventricle, 
the other from the left chamber, which 
bend round and unite beneath the heart, 
so as to form the principal aorta; from 
the former of these tubes, before it unites 
with the latter, the pulmonary artery 
arises which conveys the blood to the 
lungs. The blood which enters the sys- 
tem through the principal aorta is con- 
veyed back by the cardinal veins to the 
right auricle; that which enters the lungs 
is carried back by the pulmonary vein to 
the left auricle, and the circulation pro- 
ceeds as before. 

The heart of a bird or mammal consists 
of two auricles and two ventricles ; the 
right auricle receives the’ blood from the 
system, and propels it through the tricus- 
pid valve into the right ventricle, which, 
contracting, drives it through the pulmon- 
ary artery into the lungs. From thence, 
the capillaries, reuniting into the pulmon- 
ary vein, convey it to the left auricle, from 
which it passes through the mitral valve 
into the left ventricle. This ventricle, 
contracting, propels it through the aorta 
into the general system, whence it passes 
through the capillaries, and is returned 
by means of the cardinal veins to the 
right auricle, and the circulation recom- 
mences. 

It is needless to say that the same sys- 
tem holds good for the heart of man, 
though in man there is not that admixture 
of venous and aérated blood which we 
observe in the system we have last de- 
scribed. We see then that the organs of 
circulation in animals form a progressive 
system which attains its highest develop- 
ment in man. 

Had we taken any other organs we 
should have arrived at the same result. 
Consequently we are assured of the truth 
of the general proposition — that the 
forms of animal life, as evidenced by in- 
ternal structure, constitute a progressive 
system which attains its highest develop- 
ment in man. 

When we turn to the geological record 
of creation, we find, so far as the imper- 
fection of that record will permit, that the 
progress of the system coincides with the 
progress of geological time. Thus the 
first indications of animal life (leaving 
out of consideration the eozoon) are the 

casts of certain worms in the lower Silu- 





rian rocks; we then successively meet 
with crustacea, fishes, reptiles, and mam- 
mals. We must remember that it is not 
easy to find traces of animals in the rocks 
which have neither hard nor ossified 
parts. 

We shall now be enabled to enter upon 
the main subject which we proposed to 
consider. The question as to the truth 
of the evoluticn of species may be stated 
thus. Bearing in mind the two principles 
to which we called attention at the begin- 
ning of this communication, which is 
most probable — that the different species 
were created separately out of inorganic 
substances by an enormous exertion of 
force, or that they were developed out of 
approximate forms by an immeasurably 
less exertion of such force? Before, 
however, we answer this question, we 
must consider the following important 
facts. 

During the process of incubation, the 
chick formed inside a hen’s egg under- 
goes most remarkable changes. Itis not 
merely that the animal grows: it experi- 
ences likewise great alterations in struc- 
ture. Thus the omphalo-mesaraic veins, 
formed soon after the heart begins to 
beat, are completely obliterated, and suc- 
ceeded by organs of circulation of a to- 
tally different nature. Moreover, a tad- 
pole is not a frog in the same sense that 
a baby is a human being. The baby as it 
grows up does not undergo much struc- 
tural change ; its organs are enlarged and 
strengthened. On the other hand the 
change in the tadpole when it becomes a 
frog is immense. It is scarcely too much 
to say that a tadpole is to all intents and 
purposes a fish. Its heart has one auri- 
cle and one ventricle: it has gills instead 
of lungs, and its skull is cartilaginous like 
the lamprey. On the other hand, the 
heart of a frog has two auricles and one 
ventricle ; it breathes by means of lungs, 
and the skull is in a great measure ossi- 
fied. The changes, therefore, which a 
tadpole undergoes in becoming a frog are 
almost the same that a fish would undergo 
in becoming a reptile. And it must be 
remembered that this change does not 
take place before birth, but while the ani- 
mal lives and moves beneath the sun. 

We are therefore able to restate the 
question more forcibly thus: Which is 
most probable — that the different species 
of animals were created suddenly out of 
inorganic substances by an enormous ex- 
penditure of force, and by a process en- 
tirely unknown to us; or that they were 
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developed out of approximate forms b 
an immeasurably less exertion of suc 
force, and by a process which is takin 
place every + he under our own eyes? f 
cannot, for my own part, see how there 
can bea moment’s hesitation in answering 
the question in favor of the theory of 
evolution. 

I have held a series of skulls of carniv- 
orous mammals in my hand and inspected 
their structure: the forms and divisions, 
or sections of the bones were similar, the 
holes through which the nerves came out 
of the brain-case were similar, and they 
only differed in such matters as length, 
breadth, and curvature. Are we to be- 
lieve they were independently created? 

The different species of crayfish onl 
differ in matters which must appear small 
when compared with the points in which 
they agree. Again, animals exist which 
show transition stages between known 
species. Thus the ornithorhyncus shows 
in addition to the well-known bill many of 
the features of the bird; and the axylotl, 
the ceratodus, and the lepidosiren possess 
both lungs and gills. In fact, I think that 
the theory of evolution is confirmed by 
almost every aspect of creation; and that 
evolution is one of countless instances of 
that silent, gradual change which appears 
to pervade the universe, so far as we are 
permitted to observe it. 

W. H. L. RussE.t, F. R. S. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
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III, 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE COURTS. — 
DIVISION OF AUTHORITY. — PROCE- 
DURE. 


THE jurisdiction exercised by each of 
the three kinds of tribunal engaged in the 
administration of the meio aws was 
clearly defined. Each court took cogni- 
zance of certain specified offences, and of 
these only; each court possessed the 
power of inflicting certain punishments or 
imposing certain penalties, aad none 
other. And so conflict of authority was 
avoided. 

Before describing the authority and 
privileges attached to the respective 
tribunals, it is necessary to note that, 
owing to the prescriptions of the Mosaic 
code, the classification of crimes among 
the Hebrews was somewhat different to 


that generally prevailing in modern times. 
Many offences which in our days are 
considered to infringe only the moral 
code were regarded among most ancient 
peoples in a very different light. Such, 
for example, are adultery and idolatry. 
These among the Jews entailed death. 
Again, many crimes now generally pun- 
ishable with imprisonment were, accord- 
ing to the Hebrew laws, only punishable 
by fine or pecuniary indemnity to the 
prosecuting party. Among these are 
theft of all kinds, assaults, injuries to the 
person, and damage to property. Anoth- 
er large class of offences was unknown to 
the Jews. There were in Palestine no 
game laws; there could therefore be no 
poaching. The relief of the poor was 
compulsory ; there was no pilfering. It 
was permitted to enter a neighbor’s gar- 
den or orchard or vineyard and eat one’s 
fill; petty larceny and trespassing were 
therefore impossibilities almost in rural 
districts. Hence the penal code of the 
Hebrews dealt practically with a compara- 
tively small number of offences briefly 
specified, and entailing in each case a 
fixed punishment or penalty, which could 
not be varied. The jurisdiction of the 
respective courts admitted, therefore, of 
easy definition. The ordinary tribunals, 
composed of three judges, adjudicated 
summarily upon all cases of assault, all 
cases of theft, all cases of robbery with 
violence, and all cases of injury to person 
or damage to property. In fact, all 
crimes entailing pecuniary penalties upon 
those convicted of their commission were 
tried before the courts of three members. 
In every instance it was deemed an advan- 
tage, in later Talmudic times, to have at 
least one s#umcha — authorized jurist — 
among the three. It may be worth while 
pointing out here, that apart from the 
legal jurisdiction pertaining to them, these 
bodies performed when required certain 
other functions, some of them semi-reli- 
gious. They could, for instance, esti- 
mate the worth of the fourth year’s 
produce, which had to be paid to the 
priests; they acted as arbitrators; they 
could pronounce judgment in ordinary 
business litigation ; they could absolve an 
Israelite from a rash vow ; and —a rather 
difficult task if the Jews of old resembled 
in some respects their modern representa- 
tives—they could declare the personal 
wealth of a Hebrew when he had sworn 
to r such a sum to the temple. 
Synhedrin of three-and-twenty mem- 





bers was competent to judge all criminal 
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cases, involving (1) capital punishment; 
(2) interment in a city of refuge; (3) im- 
prisonment or seclusion for life ; and (4) 
corporal punishment. To these four 
classes of offences belong murder, adul- 
tery, blasphemy, idolatry, incest, man- 
slaughter and seduction with violence. 
An animal — an ox that had gored a man 
so that he died — was also condemned to 
be slaughtered by a tribunal of three- 
and-twenty judges. The beast was in 
some sort put on trial; because of the 
heavy pecuniary penalty imposed where 
the owner could be proved to have 
known the vicious propensities of the 
animal. The value of a life had to be 
estimated by the court in such cases. 
The Synhedrin — like the smaller courts 
of three —sat whenever occasion re- 
quired, and always en permanence on 
Mondays and Thursdays. These days 
were selected for the regular administra- 
tion of justice on account of their con- 
venience to judges, suitors, and the public. 
On the mornings named the inhabitants 
of the outlying districts and suburbs came 
into the towns for the purpose of attend- 
ing the reading of the law in public assem- 
bly. Every adult male, unless incapaci- 
tated by sickness, was present on these 
occasions. Here, then, was an excellent 
opportunity for the settlement of disputes 
and the trial of offenders. But there 
were other reasons for the regular bi- 
weekly meeting of the Synhedrin. These 
courts of three-and-twenty members con- 
stituted the local governing body of their 
district or division. Their functions 
were important and multifarious. They 
estimated the amount of the taxes to be 
imposed ; they organized the distribution 
of communal charity ; they were charged 
with the management and administration 
of the public elementary schools; they 
saw that weights and measures were care- 
fully inspected from time to time, affixing 
their seals to all legal standards; they 
constructed, examined, and repaired the 
defences of the walled towns; they were 
the local highway board; they were sani- 
tary authorities ; they discharged the thou- 
sand and one duties of local government. 

The mode of procedure in ordinary 
trials was very simple. The prosecutor 
attended before the Synhedrin and lodged 
his complaint; the officer appointed by 
the court for that purpose sought the 
accused person and brought him before 
the tribunal. The witnesses were sum- 
moned and heard. Both parties then 
quitted the hall where the trial took place. 





The judges deliberated, and afterwards 
readmitted the prosecutor and the defend- 
ant. Judgment was then pronounced. 
No advocates were heard; the members 
of the tribunal deeming it meritorious to 
exercise the utmost ingenuity in order to 
discover mitigating facts or extenuating 
circumstances when the law was clearly 
against the accused. Right of appeal ex- 
isted and had to be acted upon within 
thirty days of the original hearing. In 
such cases the cause was taken to a 
neighboring Synhedrin which, from its 
containing more learned and practised 
jurists, was deemed of superior authority. 
In all instances, whether the trial was 
before a full court or an ordinary tribunal 
of three, the reason and arguments upon 
which the decision was founded had to be 
communicated to the suitors. But on the 
other hand the fact of there having been 
any dissentient judges among the members 
was always carefully concealed. As a nat- 
ural consequence the sentence pronounced 
was regarded as the unanimous decision 
of the tribunals. Dissatisfaction was thus 
discouraged and appeals were probably, 
as one of the rabbins states, of infrequent 
occurrence. 

The Great Synhedrin of Jerusalem, 
consisting of sixty-one members, was as 
the supreme council of the nation the 
highest court of criminal jurisdiction. 
This important body — and this body onl 
—was competent to judge (1) a hig 
priest against whom an accusation had 
been preferred; (2) a false prophet; (3) a 
city given to pagan practices; and (4) an 
entire tribe. In the legal administration 
of the Hebrews the principal duties de- 
volving upon the grand tribunal of the 
capital were: to exercise a species of 
supervision over the provincial Synhe- 
drin ; to grant the certificates authorizing 
their constitution and confirming their 
legality ; to furnish precedents and tradi- 
tions whenever required by the subordi- 
nate courts, and to give satisfactor 
interpretations of doubtful and difficult 
points. If a case, civil or criminal, was 
brought before an ordinary tribunal of 
three-and-twenty judges, and these found 
themselves without a registered decision 
which enabled them to pronounce an au- 
thoritative sentence, a statement of the 
facts was carefully prepared and sub- 
mitted to a neighboring Synhedrin sup- 
posed to be of greater repute. If these 
found a maneted precedent or accepted 
judgment in an analogous case, it was ex- 
plained to the delegates of the other 
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court. If, on the other hand, no such tra- 
dition was forthcoming, application was 
made to the first of the Synhedrin in 
Jerusalem, that sitting in the Har-habaith. 
Should these find themselves unable to 
give the required assistance, an appeal 
was made to the second Synhedrin located 
in the Azarah. If, again, this court was 
not in possession of a satisfactory tradi- 
tion, the matter was brought before the 
Great Synhedrin. In all cases where no 
precedent existed this body decided in 
accordance with justice and equity. The 
case was laid before them, qucelaily dis- 
cussed, and after due deliberation the 
assembly voted. The views of the major- 
ity were considered binding. Non-com- 
Ree with a judgment of the Great 
Synhedrin was punishable with death. 
An elder, or judge, who acted or taught 
in contravention of the decisions of this 
august council was by the Mosaic code 
to be condemned to die. The Talmud 
made a notable distinction in the applica- 
tion of this law. If the heterodox teachin 

of the recalcitrant individual was directe 

against an injunction of the Pentateuch 
he was not condemned. If against the 
tradition or precedent or interpretation of 
the Synhedrin he could be capitally con- 
aol This apparently places the dicta 
of the rabbins above the words of the 
sacred and inspired text. The explana- 
tion, however, is simple. Contrary to the 
received impression that the Talmudists 
adhered to the letter and neglected the 
spirit of the law, the reverse was the 
case. They investigated the motive and 
endeavored to ascertain the object of each 
enactment. Now, Moses wished only to 
prevent an elder from leading the people 
astray by teaching what was illegal. A 
lawyer who nowadays advised a client 
that forgery and embezzlement were 
under certain circumstances not criminal 
would scarcely succeed in deceiving the 
most addle-pated individual who came to 
him for counsel. But the same authority 
might do injury even to educated men by 
misrepresenting the decisions of the law 
courts on matters of common interest or 
private concern. So the rabbins argued. 
An elder who taught in opposition to an 
explicit command of the Pentateuch could 
do little or no harm, for everybody knew 
the injunctions of Moses; but he who 
misinterpreted to his community the de- 
cisions of the Synhedrin might cause 
irreparable mischief to his brethren gen- 
erally. Hence the practice of the Talmud. 


sessed likewise the power to condemn or 
exile in times of danger or for the public 
good any person who was considered dan- 
gerous to the community. No tribunal, 
it must also be noted, could try or pun- 
ish a person for an offence perpetrated in 
its own presence. Ifa murder was com- 
mitted in full view of a Synhedrin, the 
criminal must be taken before another 
court of three-and-twenty judges. 

It will be seen that a trial before a Syn- 
hedrin was virtually a trial by jury. The 
members of the court were moreover the 
prisoner’s counsel as well as his judges. 
They sought to interpret the law in his 
favor; failing this, they endeavored to 
find extenuating circumstances. As jury- 
men they could make such recommenda- 
tions of mercy as their own feelings dic- 
tated; as judges they could give practical 
effect to these recommendations ; and the 
religious bias of an Israelite — the desire 
to emulate the middath rakhamin, the 
heavenly attribute of mercy — was of ob- 
vious effect. 


Iv. 
THE RULES OF EVIDENCE. 


THE rules of evidence, as formulated in 
the Talmud, are of a remarkable charac- 
ter. It would almost seem in reviewing 
them that the primary object of the He- 
brew judicial system was to render con- 
viction as difficult as possible. The cred- 
ibility of witnesses must be established 
beyond doubt; their impartiality must be 
placed above suspicion; the likelihood of 
prejudice animating any person testifying 
against a prisoner must be carefully 
sought out. The admissibility of evi- 
dence was determined bya series of strin- 
gent regulations disqualifying in each 
case a number of individuals from coming 
forward as witnesses. No man could in- 
criminate himself; nor could a wife give 
evidence against a husband. (Among the 
Hebrews a betrothed girl was regarded 
by the law as a married woman.) On the 
other hand, a prisoner was not debarred 
from testifying in his own favor; any ar- 
gument he wished to urge, irrespective of 
its legal worth, was heard by the judges. 
Relatives — including many allied by mar- 
riage and nearly all those allied by blood 
—were incompetent to appear as wit- 
nesses. Grandchildren formed, however, 
an exception to this rule. Those stand- 
ing tn loco parentis to the accused at the 
time the alleged offence was committed 





The Great Synhedrin at Jerusalem pos- 
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bin — best man, groomsman — during the 
seven days of marriage; an enemy, —7z.e. 
one who had not spoken to the prisoner 
for a period of three days owing to dislike 
or hatred or on account of differences; a 
creditor; any person to whom the accused 
had lent money; all who publicly and de- 
risively —&’frase—acted in contraven- 
tion of the Mosaic laws regarding food, 
cleanliness, and decency; all such as had 
been convicted of attempting to wrong or 
defraud a neighbor: these and all others 
who were disqualified from acting as 
judges in a cause were declared incom- 
petent to appear as witnesses. The rab- 
bins carefully made allowance for human 
weakness and natural promptings. They 
did not expose relatives to the tempta- 
tion of violating the sanctity of their oath; 
and they spared father or son or brother 
the pain of being compelled to speak the 
damning word which should consign, 
perhaps to death, one near and dear to 
them. 

The mode of examining witnesses as 
prescribed by the Hebrew code is prob- 
ably without a parallel. It consisted, in 
the absolutely essential portion, of a 
series of leading questions propounded 
by the judges. These questions were 
fixed by law, and no deviation was per- 
missible. There were two sets of ques- 
tions: the first, known as the hakirah, 
investigation as to time and place; the 
second, termed dedikah, investigation as 
to relevant circumstances and corrob- 
orated facts. The fundamental principle 
of the Jewish law of evidence seems to 
have been that the testimony against a 
prisoner should, if it be false, admit of 
being overthrown by proving an_ alibi 
against the witness, entailing upon the 
perjurer the penalty of death in all purely 
criminal cases. It is clear that the only 
statements capable of being denied in 
this manner must confine themselves to 
details as to time and place; that is, the 
evidence must simply declare that the 
witness saw the crime committed at a 
certain hour on a certain day in a speci- 
fied place. Such testimony only was con- 
sidered satisfactory. The asiroth con- 
sisted of seven questions — never more, 
never less — put to each witness privately, 
and in the absence of other witnesses. 
The appointed members of the Synhedrin 
as a necessary preliminary asked the 
person about to give evidence whether he 
actually saw the accused commit the crime 
with which he was charged. On receiv- 
ing an answer in the affirmative the Aaké- 
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roth were put in the following order: (1) 
“In what schemitah” —cycle of seven 
years reckoning from the last jubilee — 
“was the offence perpetrated?” (2) “In 
what year of the schemitah?” (3) “In 
what month of the year?” (4) “On what 
day of the month?” (5) “On what day of 
the week?” (6) “At what hour of the 
day?” and (7) “In what place?” Re- 
plies to these seven questions were indis- 
pensable and imperative. Failure to 
answer any one rendered the testimony 
null and void. The responses thus elic- 
ited were regarded as furnishing valid 
and trustworthy evidence; if untrue it 
could be falsified by proving an alibi 
against the witness. To procure the con- 
demnation of the accused two competent 
witnesses, independent and not within 
the prescribed degrees of relationship, 
were absolutely necessary. Each must 
have satisfactorily replied to the Aakiroth. 
Agreement of the evidence offered by 
each was of course a sine gud non. To 
provide, however, for mistakes into which 
a witness might unintentionally fall, a 
special series of rules was framed as to 
questions six and four. These will pres- 
ently be indicated. From the nature of 
the hakiroth, it follows that to convict a 
criminal it was necessary that two compe- 
tent persons, to all appearances unpreju- 
diced and impartial, should have detected 
the offender zu flagrante delicto. 

The second set of questions, the ded:- 
koth, consisted of inquiries referring to 
circumstances connected with the commis- 
sion of the crime. They were not, like 
the hakiroth, limited to number. The 
Synhedrin might ask any number, pro- 
vided they were relevant; subject, how- 
ever, to the following conditions. No 
evidence as to the prisoner’s antecedents 
was admitted; no previous convictions 
might be urged against him; no proofs of 
character, good or bad, were allowable. 
Extenuating circumstances were noted, 
but only by the judges. The dedikoth 
were always strictly confined to details 
connected with the actual perpetration of 
the crime. For instance, in a charge of 
murder the judge would ask whether the 
witnesses had been acquainted with the 
person assassinated; if they had cau- 
tioned the prisoner as to the gravity of 
the offence; if they had warned him of 
the punishment to which he was liable 
upon conviction; whether they thought 
the accused was himself cognizant of the 
serious nature of his crime; with what 
weapon the deceased had been slain. In 
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cases of paganism the inquiries would be 
what divinities the culprit had worshipped ; 
what acts constituted the worship; had 
he prostrated himself before the images ; 
had he offered incense to the strange 

ods; had he immolated sacrifices in their 

onor, or poured out libations upon the 
forbidden altars. In no case was a wit- 
ness permitted to make a statement for or 
against the accused. The evidence was 
strictly confined to replies elicited in re- 
sponse to leading questions from the 
judges. Hearsay and presumptive evi- 
dence was rejected as worthless ; and cir- 
cumstantial evidence was inadmissible. 
In the bedikoth it was of course requisite 
that the statements of the witnesses 
should agree in all essential details; but 
it was enough if the main facts coincided. 
lf, for instance, a witness in a case of 
murder testified that the criminal was 
attired in a black coat and another as- 
serted he was at the time dressed in a 
white coat, their evidence was admitted. 
If, however, one said the murder was 
committed with a spear and the other 
with a knife, their evidence was rejected ; 
there was a material contradiction of a 
material fact. So, too, in a civil cause, if 
one witness swore that a certain sum of 
money was contained in a blue bag and 
another said it was a red bag, the testi- 
mony was good. If, however, one assert- 
ed the sum to have been a thousand 
pieces of silver, and the other two thou- 
sand pieces, the evidence of both was set 
aside. Probability was never considered 
by Hebrew judges. The Jewish lawyers, 
moreover, held fast by the Mosaic injunc- 
tion that two or more credible witnesses 
were required in every case. Where a 
marked discrepancy was apparent in the 
testimony of two persons one account 
alone could be deemed trustworthy, and 
the Mosaic condition was not fulfilled. 
The examination of witnesses was con- 
ducted in private by judges deputed for 
that purpose; and no testimony that failed 
to satisty the laws of evidence ever came 
before the full court. 

We have said that in the case of the 
hakiroth — questions as to time and place 
—it was indispensable that the state- 
ments furnished by two witnesses should 
coincide. But of course the rabbins were 
_ aware that stupidity or unintentional error 
might account for trifling differences of 
statement. That any such unimportant 
variations should not bring about a mis- 
carriage of justice, certain rules were 








framed applicable to questions four and 
six, regarding the day of the month and 
the hour of the day. Among the He- 
brews the number of days in a month was 
not fixed. Sometimes a. lunar month 
consisted of twenty-nine, occasionally of 
thirty days. When the new moon was 
announced the public were likewise in- 
formed how many days the month would 
include. If aman happened to be absent 
when the odesh — new moon — was pro- 
claimed he might easily go astray in his 
reckoning. He might tone forgotten 
whether the preceding month consisted 
of twenty-nine or of thirty days. As 
a result he might be in error to the 
extent of a day. Accordingly the law 
enacted that, provided the replies of the 
witnesses coincided in all other respects, 
a day’s difference in the two answers 
to question four should not invalidate 
the evidence. If, therefore, one asserted 
that the crime was committed on the 
first of the month and the other on the 
second, the testimony held good. But 
if the former said the second of Nissan 
and the latter the fourth of Nissan, the 
evidence was altogether void. A man, 
urges one of the rabbins, might perhaps 
make a mistake two months running. 
To this, however, the majority demur. 
A conscientious person was not to be 
lightly suspected of having on two suc- 
cessive occasions neglected the perform- 
ance of what was regarded as a religious 
duty. Again, a mistake might easily be 
made replying to question six in regard- 
ing the hour of the day. The sun was 
the town-clock in those times; an error in 
respect of an hour, or even two, was by 
no means impossible. Accordingly, the 
rules of evidence permitted of a differ- 
ence or discrepancy of two hours in the 
respective answers to the hakiroth. But 
this was not permissible if the two hours 
specified were between what to moderns 
would be eleven in the morning and one 
o’clock in the afternoon. Here such non- 
agreement was not allowable. No East- 
ern was likely to mistake the position of 
the sun about noon to the extent of two 
hours. 

Such, briefly summarized, are the prin- 
cipal injunctions of the Talmud regulating 
the admissibility of evidence and the 
qualifications of witnesses, and specifying 
the mode of examination. A sketch of 
the proceedings in a capital trial will illus- 
trate the practical application of the laws 
we have already described. 
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